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atdost thou, oh! wandering dove, 
i“ thy home on the rock’s riven breast ? 


"Tis fair, but the falcon 18 wheeling above; 
Ob! fly to thy sheltering nest: 
To thy nest, wandering dove, to thy nest. 


il bark, on that bright summer sea, 
the breezes now curl butin sport, 
Spread cheerily thy sail, for though pleasant it be, 
Ne’er linger till safe in the port: 
To the port, little barque, to the port. 


i that the hunter dost flee, ‘ 
TiWhile his arrow’s e’en now on the wing, 
In yon deep green recess there’s @ fountain for thee, 
Go, rest by that clear secret spring, _ 
To the spring, panting roe, to the spring. 


My spirit still hovering half blest, — 
Midst shallows so fleeting and dim: 

Ah! knowest though thy Rock and thy haven of rest, 
And thy pure spring of joy? — ‘ 
Then to Him, fluttering spirit, to Him! 


SELECT TALES. 


THE ROCK OF HANS HEILING. 
A BOHEMIAN TRADITION. 
From the German of Theodore Kormer. 

Many years ago, there lived a rich peasant, in a 
small village on the Eger. Tradition does not tell 
us its name, but it is supposed to have been situated 
on the left bank of the Eger, opposite the village 
Aich, well known to the visiters of Carlsbad. 

Veit, thus the peasant was called, had a lovely 
daughter, the joy and pride of the whole country.— 
Elsbeth, indeed, was very handsome, and so kind 
and well bred withal, that, atthe period to which 
the story refers, it was no easy matter to find her 

ual. 

“IN ext to Veit’s dwelling there stood a little hut, 
belonging to young Arnold, whose father was just 
dead. .\rnold had learned the bricklayer trade, and 
was, after a long absence, just returned home when 
his father died. He wept, like a good son, heartfelt 
tears over the old man’s grave; for, though he had 
left him nothing but a wretched hut, yet Arnold car- 
ried in bis breast a silent, costly inheritance—ho~- 
esty and faith—and a mind keenly susceptible to every 
thing good and beautiful. : 

His father was sick on his arrival at the village, 
and the sudden joy of again beholding his son was 
too much for him. Arnold nursed hia faithfully; 
he did not quit his side; and thus it happened that, 
until after his father’s death, he bad not seen any of 
the acquaintance and friends of his childhood, ex- 
cept those who came to visit him at his sad dwelling. 

Above all, Arnold had anticipated the joy of see- 
ing Elsbeth, for they had grown up together, and he 
always remembered the friendly little girl who had 
loved him so much, and’ wept so bitterly, when he 


~had to go to Prague. 


Arnoid had become a slender, hansdome youth; 
and often he had fancied that Elsbeth, too, must have 

rown tall and beautiful. 

On the third evening after the father’s death, when 
his son was sitting in gloomy dreams. on the fresh 
grave, he heard somebody softly entering the church 
yard, and, on turning round, he saw a lovely female 
with a flower basket on her arm, moving onward 
over the grasshills. An elder bush hid him from 
Elsbeth’s eyes—it was she, who had come to adorn 
with flowers the grave of her good neighbour. She 
bent over it, with tears in her eyes, and spoke softly, 
folding her hands. 

** Rest in peace, good man! May earth be lighter 
to thee than life! Thy grave shall not be without 
flowers, though thy days were so!” and forward 
rushed Arnold from behind the bush. 

**Elsbeth!” he cried, drawing the frightened 

irl into his arms, “ Elsbeth! dost thou know me?” 

**Oh! Arnold, is it you!” she whispered, blush- 
ing; ‘it is a long while since we saw each other!” 

** And thou hast grown so handsome, so kind, and 
hast loved my father, and still thinkest of him so af- 
fectionately! Dearest, sweetest girl!” 

** Yes, good Arnold, I loved him much,” she said, 
winding herself gently from his arms. ‘* We often 
spoke of you. Joy in his son was the only happiness 
he possessed.” 

** Did he, indeed, have joy in me?” eagerly inter- 
rupted Arnold, **oh, then, I thank thee, heaven, for 
haviog preserved me honest and good. But, Elsbeth, 
think for once how every thing has changed. For- 
merly, when we were small, and my father was sit- 
ing before his door, we used to play on his knees, thou 
wast so kind to me, and wedid not like to be without 
each other; and now! my father slumbers here under 
us, we have grownup! But, though I could not be 

with thee, I have often, often thought of thee!” 

** And of thee!” whispered Elsbeth soltly, “and 


looking at him affectionately, with her large, smil- 
ing eyes. 

Aad Arnold exclaimed, with animation, ** Look, 
Elsbeth, our love commenced early; 1 had to leave 
thee; but here, where I find thee again on the grave 
of my father, both of us still in remembrance of him, 
here I feel as if there had been no separation. ‘The 
childish feeling has awakened in me a manly passion. 
Elsbeth, I love thee! Here, on this sacred soil, I 
tell thee for the first time, Llove thee! And thou?” 

But Elsbeth hid her glowing face in his breast, 
and wept. 

** And thou?” again asked Arnold, with melan- 
choly solicitude. 

Softly she raised her head, and looked at him with 
tears, though joyfully. ‘* Arnold, my heart is thine; 
I have ever, ever loved thee!” 

And he pressed her again to his bosom, and kisses 
sealed the avowal of their hearts. 

After the first intoxication of happy love, they still 
remained sitting, in sweet blessedness, on the tomb 
of the father, Arnold relating what had happened to 
him, and how he had always been longing for home; 
and Elsbeth speaking of his father, and their early 
childhood—those happy days. ‘The sun had set a 
long time—they were not aware of it. At last a voice 
from the neighbouring street awoke them from their 
dreams, and tlsbeth, after a hurried farewell kiss, 
flew from Arnold’s arms to her home. Deep night 
found Arnold still sunk in happy remembrances, and 
morn dawned when he entered his father’s hut. 

The next morning, when Elsbeth carried break- 
fast to her father, old Veit began to speak of Arnold. 

**1’m sorry tor the poor lad,” he said, ‘‘ very sor- 
ry. You ought to remember him, Elsbeth; you al- 
ways used to play together?” 

‘*How should I not?” whispered the blushing 
maiden. 

** Well, 1 should be sorry if you did not. It would 
appear as if you had become too proud tp think of 
the poer fellow. Tis true, [I’ve grown rich, and the 
Arnolds have continued poor devils, but honest they 
have always been, the father at least; and of the son, 
too, | hear many praiseworthy things.” 

**Surely, father,” interrupted Elsbeth eagerly, 
** young Arnold is very clever.” 

‘*And how knowest thou that, Elsbeth?” 

** They mentioned it in the village,” stammered 
Elsbeth. 

** Well, I shall be glad of it. 
in any way, do it.” 

Elsbeth, to finish the conversation, for she could 
not restrain her blushing, pretended to have some 
work in another apartment, and thus escaped the 
searching looks of the old man, who could not help 
wondering and shaking his head. 

That very forenoon Arnold found the girl, accord- 
ing to promise, ina garden close to Ven’s house.— 
She told him the whole conversation, and he drew 
from it the best hopes for his happiness. 

** Yes,” he said, at last, have been thinking of 
it all night; the best I can do is to go this very day 
to thy father, confess to him candidly that we love 
each other, and wish to get married; show him my 
certificate, and the testimonials of my master, and 
ask him for his blessing. My frankness will please 
him. I will then go with a cheerful heart to foreign 
lands, make money, come back, faithful and joyful, 
and we shall be happy. Do not you say so, sweet 
Elisbeth?”? 

** Yes,” cried the maiden, and hung on his neck; 
**yes, father will surely consent, he loves me so 
much !”? 

“Full of joyful hope they parted. 

In the evening Arnold, dressed as well as he could, 
went once more to his father’s grave, prayed devout- 
ly for his blessing, and then proceeded to Veit’s with 
an inward trembling. Elsbeth received him with 
feverish joy, and took him directly to her father, 
who accosted him with, 

‘* Neighbour Arnold, what do you bring me?” 

** Myself, he answered. 

.** That means?” asked Veit. 

Neighbour,” then began .*rnold, first with a 
trembling voice, but soon firmly and sincerely, 
“neighbour, suffer me to begin ina rather round 
about way; you will then, perhaps, understand me 
better. Lam poor, but 1 have learned something 
worth learning, as these testimonials will prove to 
you. The whole world is opento me. [ will not 
stop at the profession, I will study the art; I will be 
a real master-workman; I have vowed it to my dead 
father. But, sir, every thing in this world must 
have its centre; there must be an object for our la- 
bour. The houses I build are not erected for the 
sake of building, but for their utility—thus my art. 
I do not follow it for the sake of following an art. I 
wish to gain something by it, and what I aim at you 
have to dispose of. Promise that I shall have it, 
when I have performed something worth talking of, 
and Ill put my energy to the very highest?” 

** And what have I to give of such importance to 


If | can assist him 
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‘* Your daughter, sir! We love each other. Like 
an honest man, | have come directly to the father, 
and have not been making love to the girl fora 
length of time; as many others would do. No, af- 
ter the good old fashion, I come to you, praying for 
the prowlse, that, if I return in three years, and 
have perlormed something great, you will not re- 
fuse me your blessing, and will allow the girl to be 
faithful bride?” 

** Young chap,” returned the old man, ‘I have 
suffered you to speak out; now let me dothe same, 
and I’ll give you a plain answer. That youlove my 
daughter, I’m glad of, for you are a clever fellow; 
and that you come frankly to her father, I like still 
better, and it reflects credit on vourself. Your mas- 
ters call you a knowing youth, and give you hopes of 
something great. I wish you success, But hope is 
an uncertain property, and should I build it on my 
Elsbeth’s prosperity? During the three years some- 
body may come whom my daughter may like better, 
or, if not, whom I may like better. Shall I turn 
him off because vou might come? No, young man, 
that won’t do. But, if you return, and have made 
your fortune, I then will not hinder you. Now, not 
another word of it.” 

** But, neighbour Veit,” Arnold solicited trem- 
bling, seizing the old man’s hand, ** consider——” 

** There is nothing to consider, and so good by; 
or, if you stay, you shall be a welcome guest; only no 
more of Else.” 

“* And that is your last determination?” stammer- 
ed Arnold. 

‘* My last,” replied the old man, frostily. 

** Then heaven help me!” cried the former, mak- 
ing toward the door. 

Feit seized his hand, and holding him, ** Young 
man,” he said, ** don’t commit a folly, Are youa 
man? Have you energy and courage? Compose 
rourself, quell your griet. ‘The world is large; away 
into life, and you'll get quiet. Now, farewell!— 
Success to your wanderings!” 

He relinquished his hold, and Arnold tottered 
towards the door. 

With tears he packed his bundle, took leave of his 
patrimony, and turned towards the churchyard, to 
bid farewell to his father’s grave. Elsbeth, who had 
indistinetly overheard the conversation, wept pro- 
fusely. She had dreamt every thing so beautitul, 
and nov every hope seemed lost. 

Once more she would see her Arnold. She placed 
herself at ner chamber window, waiting uatil he lett 
his hut, and proceeded to the churchyard. She flew 
after him, and found him prayieg on his father’s 
grave. 

** Arnold, Arnold, thou wilt away? Oh, I cannot 
leave thee!’? 

Arnold arose, as if awaking from a dream. 

**T must, Elsbeth, Lmust! Do not break my heart 
with thy tears. I must!” 

“Wilt thou return, and when wilt thou retarn?” 
*Elsbeth, what man may do, I will. Wil be ava- 
ricious with every moment of my time. Ia three 
years I shall be back. Wilt thou remain faithful?” 
‘Till death, dear Arnold!” cried the sobbing 
maiden, 

**And if thy father would force thee——” 

‘They may drag me to the church, but even be- 
fore the altar I shall ery no! Yes, Arnold, we will 
be faithful to each other. Somewhere, we shall meet 
again!” 

“When let us part!” cried Arnold, and a ray of 
bope glimmered through his tears. ‘‘I dread no 
hindrances; nothing shall be too great, nothing too 
daring for me! With this kiss I betroth myself to 
thee, and now adieu! Io three years we shall be 
happy!” 

kic tore himself from her arms. 

Arnold!” she cried, ‘Arnold, do not leave thy 
Elsbeth!” bat he was gone. From afar, with bis 
white handkerchief, he waved to her his last salute, 
until he disappeared in the shadows of the forest. 

Elsbeth threw herself down on the grave, and 
prayed devoutly to heaven. Satisfied ot Aracld’s 
fidelity, she became more composed, and could ap- 
pear with greater assarance before her father, who 
regarded her sternly, and inquired after even the 
most minute particulars. Early every morning she 
would wander to the spot where she had for the 
last time embraced her Arnold; old Veit perceived 
it, but he connived at it, and contented himself with 
seeing Elsbeth composed, and sometimes even cheer- 
ful. 

Thus a year passed by, and to the great satisfac- 
tion of Elabeth- no wan had yet appeared whom the 
father could like. Toward the end of the second 
year, a person returned to the village after a long 
absence, who had run away on account of some vil- 
lanous tricks. 

Hans Heiling left, a poor devil, and came back in 
independent circumstances. He seemed to have 
come to the village for the very purpose of showing 
himself as a rich man to his former enemies. First 


short while; he talked of important business; but it 
soon became evident that he was preparing fora long- 
er stay. 

Marvellous things were related of him in the vil- 
lage. Many an honest man shrugged his shoulders, 
and some insinuated not indistinctly, that they knew 
very well whence all his wealth caine. . 

_Hans Heiling visited old Veit daily, told him of 
his travels, how he had been in Egypt and even far- 
ther, su that the old man found great pleasure in his 
company, and missed him a great deal, if he did not 
enter his room at evening. iis neighbours used to 
tell him many things about this new acquaintance, 
but he shook his head incredulously. Only one 
thing he found strange, that Hans Heiling would 
shut himself up every Friday, and remain alone at 
home the whole day. He asked him directly, what 
he was doing all the time. ‘* A vow,” was the an- 
swer, ‘* binds me to pass every Friday, at home, in 
silent prayer.” Veit was satisfied. Hans went in 
and out, as heretofore, insinuating every day more 
distinctly what intentions he had on Elsbeth. But 
Elsbeth had an inexplicable aversion to the man.— 
At the sight of him, the blood seemed to stagnate in 
her veins, He, however, made a distinct offer to the 
old man, and received an answer to try his luck with 
the girl herself. Hans appropriated for this pur- 
pose an evening when he did not find Veit at home, 

Elsbeth was sitting at the distaff, when he entered 
the door. Affrighted, she jumped up and announced 
to him, that her father was not present. 

“**Oh, then, let us chat a little together, my sweet 
girl,” was his answer, sitting down at her side. 

Elsbeth quickly moved away from him. Hans 
taking this for pure maiden bashfulness, and having 
the principle, that to succeed with women, it is ne« 
cessary to be bold, seized her round the waist, say« 
ing Gatteringly, ** will not beautiful Elsbeth sit by 
me! 

But she tore herself from his arms, and was hase 
tening to leave the room indignantly, exelaiming: 
‘It is improper for me to be alone with you,” when 
he sprang after her, embracing her more rudely, 

** Your father has given me his consent, fair Else, 
will you be my wife? I will not leave you uutil you 
promise!” 

In vain she struggled against his kisses, which 
burned dreadfully on her cheeks; in vain she cried for 
help—he, whose passion was at its greatest height, 
became but more desperate, when suddenly, on see« 
ing a little cross, which Elsbeth had been wearing 
round her neck trom childhood, an inheritance trom 
her early deceased mother, he seemed panic struck, 
left her, trembled and hurried away. Elsbeth 
thanked heaven for her deliverance. She told her 
father on his return of Heiling’s conduct. Veit 
shook his head, and seemed much incensed. He 
reproached Hans at the next opportunity, who exe 
cused himself from the vehemence of his love. The 
accident, however, had for Elsbeth the happy conse 
quences, that he spared her for a long time. She 
wore the cross, which, as she knew, had once been 
her protector, since that evening open and unhidden 
on her bosom, perceiving well that Heiling did not 
address a syllable to her when he found her thus 
adorned. 

The third year was drawing to its close. Elsbeth 
became more cheerful. Whenever her father men- 
tioned an union with Heiling, she most artfully sue- 
ceeded in shifting or interrupting the conversation. 
Daily she went toold Arnold’sgrave, and then cross- 
ed the Eger for the road to Prague up the moun- 
tain, with the silent hope of soon seeing her lover, 


At this time, once early inthe morning she migs- 
ed the little cross, so dear, so valuable to her. I¢ 
must have been taken whilst she was asleep, for she 
never parted with it; and she strongly suspected one 
of the servant girls, whom she had heard whispering 
to Heiling, behind the house, the evening previous, 
With tears she mentioned the circumstance to her 
father. He ridiculed her for her suspicions, main- 
taining that Heiling could put no value on a small 
cross; that he was above amorous tricks, and that 
she must have lost it somewhere, She, however, 
persevered in her opinion, and clearly perceived 
that Hans now urged his suit with great earnestness 
and confidence. Her father also became more severe; 
he declared positively that she must give her hand 
to Heiling; that it was his firm, unalterable wi!!, that 
Arnold must have forgotton her, the three years 
having passed by. Heiling, in presence of her fae 
ther, confirmed with an oath his eternal love; that 
he did not take her as many others would do, for 
her money, but for herself alone, fon he had money 
enough, and would make her happier than she ever 
could have dreamt of. But Elsbeih despised him 
and his riches. When, however, at last, pressed 
from both sides, and tortured by thoughts of the 
infidelity or the death of her Arnold, she saw no 
other way before her than the one open to despair, 
she asked but three days’ grace; for, alas! she still 
clung to the hope of the return of her beloved. - 


you?” interrupted Veit. 


it appeared as if he intended to remain only for a 


The three days were granted. In happy anticipa- 
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tion of soon seeing their wishes realized, the two men 
stepped to the door, Veit proposing to see Heiling 
home. And there came up the street the priest of 
the place, with the sexton before him, who were g0- 
ing to administer the extreme unction toa dying per- 
son. All bowed low before the image of the cru- 
cified. Veit threw himself down, but his compan- 
ion, with an expression of terror, rushed into the 
nearest dwelling. Amazed, and not without a shud- 
der, Veit looked after him, and went home, shaking 
hishead. Soon a messenger appeared from Heil- 
ing, stating his master’s having been seized by a sud- 
den giddiness, and that Veit might come to him, 
and think no harm of it. But the letter replied, 
Grossing himself, “Go and tell him I shall be glad if 
. it was nothing but a giddiness.” 

Meanwhile Elsbeth sat weeping and praying ona 
hill before the village, whence she had a clear view 
of the road to Prague. A cloud of dust arose ata 
distance, her heart beat mightily; but when she dis- 
tinguished a body of richly-dressed men on horse- 
back, herbreathless hope vanished again. 

At the head of the cavaleade there was riding, on 
the left of a venerable old man, a youth, who evident- 
ly found the rapid trot of the horses far too slow, 
and whom the old man had trouble to keep back.— 
Elsbeth was afraid of the number of men, and drop- 
ped her eyes, without further regarding the proces- 
sion. Suddenly the youth, leaping from his horse, 
was prostrate on his kness before her. 

*Elsbeth, isit possible! my sweet, dear Elsbeth !” 

Affrighted, up started the maiden, and, witha feel- 
ing of the highest blessedness, throwing herself into 
the youth’s arms, she exclaimed: 

Arnold, my Arnold!” 

Long they remained in dumb enchantment, mouth 
to mouth, and heart to heart. 

Arnold’s companions were standing around the 
blessed couple, full of joyful emotion; the old man, 
olding his hands and thanking heaven; and never 
had the parting sun seen happier beings. When 
the lovers recqvered from their intoxication of joy, 

neither knew who should relate first. At last Els- 

beth commenced, and ina few words stated her un- 

| happy situation, and her relation towards Heiling.— 

; Arnold was paralyzed at the thought that he might 
' have lost his Elsbeth. ‘The old man asked particu- 
larly about Heiling, and at last exclaimed, ‘Yes, 
friends, it is the same villain who committed thoze 
rascally tricks in my native city, and only by the 
most rapid flight escaped the arm of justice. Let 
us thank heaven for having frustrated here one of 
his villanies!” 

After a good deal of talk about Heiling and Els- 
—_ they finally, though rather late, arrived at the 
village. 

Elsbeth carried her Arnold triumphantly to her 
father, who would. not trust his own eyes when he 
saw entering the number of richly-dressed men. 

**Father of my Elsbeth,” commenced Arnold, 
‘there Lam to ask for the hand of your daughter.— 
Ihave become a wealthy man, am in favour with 
the reat, and can fulfil more than [ havé promised!” 

*‘How!” cried, Veit, amazed; “you are poor Ar- 
nold, the son of my late neighbour?” 

**Yes, itishe,” said the old man, assuming the 
word; ‘‘the same who, three years ago, wandered 
away from the village, poor and despairing. He 
came to me, | saw that he could soon become a 
master of his art, and | gave him work. He exe- 
cuted it to my entire satisfaction, and after a short 
time I could make him superintend the most impor- 
tant buildings. In many a great city he has earned 
immortal glory, and even now he is going to finish 
at Prague the greatest work of his art. tle has be- 
come rich,is beloved by dukes and counts, and has 
been abundantly rewarded. That fellow to whom 
you would give your Else, has deserved the gallows 
athousand times; 1 know the villain. I have one 
favour to ask: marry the children to-morrow, that I 
may have the satisfaction of seeing my good Arnold 
perfectly happy. The day after to-morrow I must 
return to Prague.” 

“Why,” replied Veit, quite cheerful, “If you 
wish it so much, we may easily arrange it. ‘*Chil- 
dren,” he said, addressing the happy young couple, 
*‘to morrow shall be your wedding-day. L’jl have 
every thing arranged at the farm on the Eger moun- 
tain. I’m goivg to inform the priest at once. ~Have 
every thing duly prepared.” 

The ceremony was over, and the company held a 
festival at the farm on the Eger mountain. Old 
Veit began speaking of his youth, and he was so 
circumstantial, for the wine had made him talka- 
tive, that midnight was drawing near, and every- 
body felta desire for the end of the tale. At last 
Veit closed, and ‘*Now, good night, children,” he 
exclaimed, and was going to lead the company to 
theirchambers. At that moment below in the vil- 
lage the clock chimed twelve, a tremendous burri- 
cane came roaring from the depth, and right before 

_the terrified party there stood Hans Heiling, his fea- 
tures frighttully disfigured. 

‘*Devil,” he cried, ** 1 blot out the term of thy 
servitude, destroy me these here!” 

‘‘Then art thou mine!” cried a voice. 

Howling proceeded from the hurricane, 

**And bel thine, and all the tortures of hell await 
me, only destroy me these here!” 

And it came like huge flames over the mountain, 
and Arnold and Else, Veit and the friends, stood 
transformed into rocks; the bridal couple in affection- 
ate embrace, the others with their hands folded in 
prayer; and a thundering voice proclaimed through 
the hurricane, ironically laughing, 


~ 


s 


**Hans Heiling, they are blessed in death, their | York to Albany, in the North America steamer, the 


souls fly up to heaven; but thy debt is due, and thou | 


remainest mine!” 

And down flew Hans Heiling from the precipice 
into the roaring Eger, which, foaming, received and 
devoured him. No eye has since seen him back.— 
NV. Y. Mirror. 


LITERARY. 

THREE YEARS IN NORTH AMERICA; by 
P James Stuart; 2 vols.; Harpers. 

This work, which has already passed through two 
editions in England, and been most cordially receiv- 
ed by the British public, is prefaced by the American 
publishers with an interesting communication from 
Dr. Hosack, which,'from the insight it gives into the 
warm and excellent character of the author, isa pass- 
port at once for him into our favour. The cireum- 
stances under which the Doctor became acquainted 
with Mr. Stuart, forms one of those beautiful inci- 
dents which are often related in fiction, but rarely 
touch us in real life. It appears that Dr. Hosack 
—but the story is so well told to our hands, that 
we prefer copying it from the page before us, to risk 
marring the relation by putting it in our own lan- 

uage: 

‘The statement to which you referred in another 
part of your note, as made by Mr. Stuart relative to 
my intercourse with his friends and family in Scot- 
land, is essentially correct; but there are some cir- 
cumstances connected with it, which his kind feelings 
have led him to suppress, and thereby to diminish 
the obligation the kindness of his parents imposed 
upon me, which I will endeavour to supply, as essen- 
tially connected with the story he has partially rela- 
ted in his work, and which it is due to him as well 
as to myself should be made known. It ought to be 
premised that, upon my arrival in Edinburgh, in the 
autumn of 1792, a letter of introduction from the late 
Dr. Witherspoon, then president of the college at 
Princeton, made me known to the celebrated divine 
Dr. John Erskine of Lauriston, whose daughter was 
married to Dr. Charles Stuart, an eminent physician 
of Edinburgh, to whom I was also introduced by a 
letter from his particular friend, the late Dr. Wistar 
of Philadelphia. Both Dr. Stuart and Dr. Erskine 
manifested to me every kindness in their power.— 
Besides their cordial welcome, and personal attentions 
in obtaining for me suitable lodgings, giving me every 
advice in the prosecution of my medical studies, in- 
troducing me to the medical professors, and to many 
of the literati of Edinburgh, I became domesticated 
in their families, receiving from them all the affee- 
tionate attention that I could have enjoyed in the pa- 
ternal home I had left, and exciting in me feelings 
of gratitude never to be obliterated. You will there- 
fore not be surprised at the incidents referred to in 
Mr. Stuart’s narrative. 

“On a passage up the Hudson river, on board the 
steamboat North America, in June, 1830, I perceiv- 
ed my friend, the late Dr. Mitchill, standing at the 
side of the deck, in conversation with a gentleman to 
me a stranger. Upon saluting the ductor, he present- 
ed me tothat gentleman as Mr. Stuart of Edinburgh. 
L immediately observed to him, ‘‘Sir, that is a name 
very dear to me;” to which he replied, **You reter, 
I presume, sir, to Professor Dugald Stewart.” ‘No, 
sir, L refer to Dr. Charles Stuart, a physician, who 
was a father to me when I was in Edinburgh, and 
whose kindness I can never forget.””> He immedi- 
ately dropped his head and was silent. I then added, 
‘Sir, this was not all. L received similar kindness 
froma family with which Dr. Swart was connected 
by marriage, the late Dr. Erskine, of Lauriston, in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh.” f immediately found | 
had awakened very tender feelings in Mr. Stuart, 
for I perceived his eyes suffused, and the tears trick- 
ling down his cheek. ‘The conversation having ter- 
minated with Dr. Mitchill, Mr. Stuart took me by 
the arm, addressing me, ‘*Dr. Hosack, after the kind 
expressions which have fallen from you, L cannot 
but make myself known to you. 1 am, sit, a son of 
the Dr. Charles Stuart, and the grandson of Dr. Er- 
skine, of whom you spoke with so much gratitude 
and feeling, Although I am a stranger in this coun- 
try, and wish to pass through it unknown, my feel- 
ings would not permit me to. withhold myself from 
you.” Ithen exacted from him the promise of fur- 
ther intercourse and acquaintance w:th him, and of 
giving me an opportunity, before he left the country, 
to reciprocate a portion of the kindness I had received 
from his parents and friends, when I was similarly 
situated as a stranger in his native land.” 

Mr. Stuart afterwards visited Dr. H. at his seat at 
Hyde Park, upon the beauties of which he seems to 
dwell with peculiar pleasure, when giving way to 
his lively admiration of the scenery of the Hudson; 
which he repeatedly speaks of as ‘* this glorious 
stream,” ** the loveliest of rivers,” even after hav- 
ing indulged in the following animated description 
of its charms: 

‘*The Hudson not only contributes most essential- 
ly to the commercial prosperity and greatness of New 
York, but in no ordinary degree to the enjoyment of 
its inhabitants, and of every foreigner who is led to 
the United States. Where is there such a river or 
such scenery, not only so easily, but so luxuriously 
seen, so near any other capitals in the world? It is 
in the power of a European, on the very day of his 
arrival in the United States, without any exertion on 
his part, except a five minutes’ walk from his hotel, 
to behold that part of this ** exulting and abounding 
river,” the sight of which is sufficient to repay him 
for all the annoyances attending a transatlantic 
voyage. I proceeded on 28th August from New 
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most beautiful and swift of the floating palaces on the 
on or, as | believe I may add with truth, in the 
world. 

“The distance is 154 miles, and the ssenery 
throughout of the most interesting and diversified 
description. We feel as having seen more of the 
beauties of nature in one day than we have ever done 
before, far too much to allow us to recollect all that 
passed before us, or to give even a sketch of it. 

“The boat leaves the wharf in the very heart of the 
city of New York, surrounded by splendid objects; 
on the one side of the river, the city and bay of 
New York; and on the other, at the distance of a 
mile and a half, the city’ of Jersey, projected into 
the river, very much as Burnt island is on the Frith 
of Forth, the promontory and pleasure grounds of 
Hoboken, and behind them the abrupt hill of the 
Wehawken. Those hills, which, when they ap- 
proch the river, are called the Palisadoes, form in 
most places a precipitous wall, from 200 to 700 feet 
high, for about thirty miles on the western side of 
the river. The New York, or eastern side, exhibits 
a waving outline of rich, cultivated, and undulating 
country, ornamented with villas, farm-houses aud 
cottages, and bounded by sloping rising grounds. 

**'The river itself expands iuto a mi bay, four 
or five miles wide, called the Tappan Sea, about 
thirty miles from New York, at the top of which, ten 
miles further on, the Layks approach each other so 
closely, that the channel, through which the river 

has at a distant period forced its way by some violent 
convulsion, is not perceived until yca almost enter 
it. Here we suddenly found ourselves in a narrow 
pass between precipitous mountain tops, rising on 
both sides from the water’s edge to an elevation of 
1200 to 1500 feet. These mountains or hills, as we 
should call them, are what are called the Highlands 
of the Hudson; and the entry to them seemed to us 
the most remarkable point on the river, not to be 
contemplated without feelings of the deepest interest. 
The river course continues to run in this defile 
among romantic hills covered with wood, sweetly 
inlaid with plateaus of green pasture, and of table 
land, for abouttwenty miles. ‘The farm-houses and 
villages look as if they hung on the cliffs, or rose by 
terraces from the water edge. ‘The river is of va- 
rious breadths, from a mile and a half to two miles. 
The projecting rocks often force it to change its di- 
rection, so much, indeed, that you frequently appear 
to be sailing ina lake, from which you cannot disco- 
ver an outlet. 

** The ocean tides carry sufficient depth of water 
for the large vessels through the whole of this primi- 
tive mountain chain, exhibiting the only example yet 
discovered where this takes place, excepting on the, 
St. Lawrence, which passes through a chain of pri- 
mitive mountaims, on a branch of which Quebec 
stands. 

** After leaving the Highlands, the banks of the 
river are comparatively low, 100 or 150 feet in 
height. The hills through which we had passed 
incline to the right, and do not break off until they 
reach the St. Lawrence. The river for sixty or se- 
venty miles frequently opens into beautiful lakes and 
bays, with projecting and marked shores. Great 
part of this district, which is called the Valley of the 
Hudson, consists of good land and fine corn-fields, 
_and is one of the richest parts of the state of New 
York. ‘The town of Newburgh on the one side, the 
village of Fishkill on the other, the noble terrace of 
Hyde Park, the Dutchess County, famed for its ferti- 
lity, are all situated in the southern part of this reach. 
On the upper part of it, the grand range of moun- 
tains called the Catskills, about 3,000 feet high, 
which are a spur from the Alleghanies, and the po- 
pulous city of Hudson, strikingly placed on a fine 

promontory, are the most prominent objects. From 
| Hudson to Albany, about forty [30] miles,-the Hud- 
/son has more the appearance of a river than below. 
| It is here ornamented with many islands—the shores 
become less steep—the country rich looking, and 
more peopled. Villas on the banks appear more 
frequently in approaching Albany, the view of which 
from the river, is very striking. ‘The oldest part of 
the city reaches to the water’s edge, but a great part 
of it is on a fine elevation on the tace of a hill, 

** Whether the glorious scenery of the Hudson be 
superior to that of the Rhine, the Danube, ur any of 
the European rivers, which many of the Americans 
who have travelled in Europe maintain, I, who have 
not seen the greatest of those rivers, do not pretend 
to say; but lam very much mistaken, if there be 
any where continuously in Great Britain, so remark- 
able a combination of natural beauty and romantic 
scenery as on the Hudson between New York and 
Albany. Nowhere in the British dominions can so 
great a variety of interesting and pleasing objects be 
seen in the course of a single day. ‘Ihe Trosachs, 
though in miniature, resemble the passage through 
the Highlands of the Hudson, in all respects but one, 
the grandeur of tlre bounding objects.” 

This just tribute to the prince of streams, the 
**Monarch Mohegan,” (why can we not retain a 
name so expressive of his majestic and deep flowing 
tide?) is afterward rendered still warmer where Mr. 
Stuart calls our noble stream ‘** the most beautitul 
of all beautiful rivers—admired the more the oftener 
seen.” The craft which navigate its waters are thus 
described:— 

‘* The sailing vessels on the Hudson are extreme- 
ly beautiful in form, They have no foresail, merely 
a jiband main sheet, bleached as white as a table 
cloth by the sun. The Americans may perhaps with 


some justice be accused of want of taste, in the sense 
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in which the British generally understand the term. 
But I suspect that in naval architecture, in the form 
of their ships, and boats of all desoriptions, in their 
adaptation for sailing with speed, and their clean 
and handsome appearance, we ought to admit that 
they excel all other nations. ” 

The fine eye which our author has for the beauties 
of Nature is already sufficiently apparent from the 
above extracts. But while gratified with descriptions 
from such a source, like that which follows, a de- 

ee of mortification arises in one’s bosom to think 
that of these who pass their lives amid such scenes 
how few have the sense to appreciate or th2 taste to 
enjoy them:— 

‘** The shores of Staten Island are finely indented 
and sprinkled with the white, clean looking villas of 
this country. The island rises quickly to a consid. 
erable height, containing an area of about fifty-two 

uare miles, 

** The quarantine establishment and the adjoinin 
village are pictures of cleanness, all painted of a 
bright white. ‘The houses, hotels, &c. generally 
disjoined, and many of them enclosedin small gar. 
dens. ‘he whole buildings are situated on a bank 
gently rising from the shore, and overhanging a beau- 
tiful bay below, in which there were some large 
ships, as well asa few of the elegant sailing craft, 
with which the bay of New York is always adorned, 
Behind the village the ground becomes abrupt, to a 
point at which a building is erected called the Pavil- 
ion, expressly on account of the splendour of the 
view, the top of which is, [ should think, nearly 250 
feet above the sea, consisting of handsome saloons, 
with balconies, piazzas, Xc. on all sides, and a look- 
out place from the summit, from which the prospect 
is most glorious. I have never been more delighted 
with any of the prospects of this description which 
have charmed me most, on the Frith of Forth, the 
Clyde, the Bay of Dublin, or in the Isle of Wight.— 
1 cannot help doubting whether there be a more mag- 
nificent prospect in the world. All the features which 
it contains are beautiful, and many of them splendid, 
Then the moving ships, pilot boats, and small eraft, 
never allow the view of the water to be for two mo- 
ments the same. 

The view comprehends half a dozen friths, divi- 
ding by marked headlands, tracts of well wooded and 
waving country; and it embraces not only the city of 
New York, surrounded with a vast mass of shipping, 
but the city of New Jersey, projected into the bay, 
quite as much as Burnt Island is into the Frith of 
Forth, as well a3 the village of Newark. The cities 
lie too low, but they serve to convince the beholder 
that he is in the heart of a densely peopled country. 
Peninsulas, promontories, islands, isthmuses, land, 
ina variety of shapes, lie before him, and beyond all, 
the boundless Atlantic. New York, the magnificent 
‘Iudson, the Frith of Newark, and lands, and hills, 
of Jersey are on the north; Long Island and its sound, 
the Narrows, and the Quarantine Ground, with the 
Atlantic, on the east, and the coast of New Jersey, 
Raritan Bay, Sandyhook, and the Atlantic, to the 
south; the whole forming a noble prospect in the 
heart of as rich looking a country as isin the world.” 

The opinions here expressed, are elsewhere re- 
peated with the same comparison in describing the 
approach to New York:— 

** T had heard much of the beauty of the approach 
to New York from the sea, but the reality altogether 
exceeded my expectation. It is undoubtedly one of 
the most magnificent scenes in the world. 1 know of 
no more happy disposition of land and water, nor 
such variety of marked and pleasing features any 
where on the shores or rivers of the British Islands, 
Neither the Bay of Dublin, nor the Isle of Wight, 
nor the Frith of Forth, or Clyde, presents the works 
of nature on a grander scale, or in more varied and 
interesting aspects. That boldness of character 
which totty hills and mountains produce is alone 
wanting. The hills which bound the prospect in 


three or four directions are no where above tour or | 


five hundred feet in height. 

*¢ Within Sandyhook, the channel passes through 
the outer harbour of New York, called Raritan Bay, 
from one of the great rivers, which discharges itself 
into it. The bay is skirted by Long Island, and by 
the shores of New Jersey and Staten Island. About 
five milesfrom New York, Long Island and Staten 
Island approach each other within lessthan a mile, 
forming a strait, called the Narrows, from the nortli- 
ern part of which the sea view is splendid, com- 
manding the harbour, orinner bay of New York, 
above 20 miles in circumference, with its islands 
and indented shores; and above all, in the centre of 
the bay, the Island of Manhattan, on the nearest or 
southern part of which is placed the city of New 
York, surrounded by its shipping. Half a dozen 
rivers, which in other countries we should call arms 
of the sea, viz. the Hudson, navigable for about 180 
miles, the Raritan, Long Island Sound, the Passaic, 
the Hackensack, pour their waters into these bays, 
the shores of which, and of the Islands, are covered 
with ornamented villas and orchards. The sun was 
setting as we darted through the inner bay, decorated 
with the lightest and most graceful description of 
sailing boats we had ever seen; it had just set when 
our voyage was completed. The feelings of al] the 
passengers, even those to whom it was not new, 
were highly excited by such an exhibition of the 
beauties of nature, in such an evening, and at the 
most favourable moment for enjoying it. Words can- 
not express the delight with which a picture like 
this is seen by those who understand it.” 

The most partial burgher will be content with 
what Mr. Stuart says of the city itself, 
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‘We have now spent four daysin the city, endeav- 
oring to see those objects that are pointed out as best | 
worthy of a traveller’s attention; but the weather | 
continues so exceedingly sultry, that we are resolved | 
to discontinue the necessary exertion, and to set out, 
without delay, ona tour to the northern part of the 
state of New York, and to the Falls of Niagara. 
must content myself, therefore, at present, with no- 
ticing what struck us as most remarkable, or as dit- 
fering most from what we had been accustomed to 
see, in our perigrinations through the metropolis of 
the New World. Its situation has been most happily 
chosen; innearly the most central position on the 
shores of this great continent, with a harbour safe and 
deep, and of unlimited capacity, comprehending, #8 
it does, the mouth of the Hudson itself; unrivalled 
in its facilities of intereonrse with the interior parts 
of the couutry, not merely by means of its sounds and 
rivers, but by its recently constructed canals, which, 
through the exertions of the late governor of this 
state, De Witt Clinton, were completed and brought 
into fall operation three yearsago. The Erie canal, 
which will immortalize the name of Clinton, begins 
at that point in the river Hudson, about 160 miles to 

he northward of New York, where the river be- 
tcomes no longer navigable for vessels of great size. 
The canal is about 360 miles long, communicating 
with Lake Erie, which is elevated 568 feet above the 
Hudson at low water, and, of course, with Lakes 
Huron, Michigan and Superior, the most extensive 
repository of fresh water on the globe. The success- 
ful exeention of this great work has led to splendid 
continuations of the system of water communication, 
especially to the canal, now far advanced, from Lake 
Erie to the Ohio, which continues the internal navi- 
ation from New York to the Ohio, Missouri, and 
lississippi, and, of course to Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, and the Gall of Mexico— 
a length of internal water communication unparallel- 
ed in the world.” 

Our readers have already perceived from these 

uotations, if indeed they were not already familiar 
with the fact from the notices of this work in the 
British periodicals, that Mr. Stuart isa traveller of a 
very different complexion from the Fearons, Halls, 
and Trollopes who have hitherto visited this coun- 
try. Nothing, indeed, can be more liberal aad gen- 
tlemanlike than the general tone of his work. His 
perception of the moral and political fitness of things, 
go to speak, being as unbiassed and discriminating as 
his views of the natural beauties of the country. Er- 
rors of course there are in his work, as there must 
be in the observations of every foreigner, comment- 
ing upon the customs of a strange country, and accu- 
raulating as many facts as possible in regard to it. 
His mistakes, however, are very few, considering 
the great quantity of actual information embraced in 
the two volumes before us; while, asin the following 
extract, there are not a few passages wherein Mr. 
Stuart gives us credit for qualities which, if we do 
possess, can hardly be claimed, at least in the de- 

ree to which he ascribes them to us, 

The first part of this paragraph seems almost sa- 
tire in this political year 56: and for a comment on 
the last sentence we would refer the reader to an ad- 
mirable article in a back number of the New En- 
gland Magazine upon the incense that was offered 
up throughout the country to the gilded name of 
Girard, when the decease of the rich banker had 
made the extent of his wealth fully known. As to 
the ‘superiority which is yielded to men of acknow- 
ledged talent alone,” the concession, we apprehend, 
is hardly made from intellectual considerations.— 
Itis that in a country like ours, where the paths of 
wealth and distinetion are alike open toall, talent 
is both power and capital, But it must be practical 
talent, such as can be brought fo bear in the actual 
concerns of life, and madea productive, if not a re- 
markable commodity. It isestimated by its fruits, 
and not by its flowers; not by its possessor delight- 
ing a private cirele, or shining ina public address; 
but by his getting heavy damages in a case of tres- 
pass, or carrying his country in the teeth of an op 
position. And it is perhaps right that it should be 
so; for though we are far from being utilitarians, 
we do believe that in a country like ours, where the 
ferment of a newly formed society so often sends 
thesenm to the surface, or where, in other words, 
so much pretension of all kinds, like light people 
in aerowd, get boosted (the word is only in Web- 
ster, but it isa good one) above the backs of others, 
the reductio ad utilitatem (what is he good for, 
what will it bring) is the safests of all tests to be ap- 
plied, alike to windy speeches and puffed up as- 
sumption, Butto return to Mr. Stuart, who thus 
winds up his observations upon the general condi- 
tion of society in the United States. ; 

‘In the United States, the slightest assumption of 
superiority over a person conceived to be lower 
merely in point of station or wealth is not tolerated. 
Superiority is yielded to men of acknowledged 
talent alone. New York would be in a fever of joy 
were Mr. Clay,a man certainly of the first talents 
as astatesman in America, though at present unem- 
ployed and in retirement, to appear there; but the 
richest man in the United States,—such as Mr. Gi- 
rard, who died lately at Philadelphia worth many 
millions,—though he appeared with as great a dis- 
play of wealth as George the Fourth at his corona- 
tion, would command no respect or attentioa what- 
eyer. 

are, it istrue, many accomplished and 
polished persons, in the best sense of the word, in 
the United States; but their number is infinitely 


Britain. In this admission, I of course neither allude 
nor mean to allude to that class of persons whose 
mode of life I have already attempted to describe, who 
acquire artificial habits, and pass throagh life alike 
useless to themselves and to the world, They are 
objects of pity in all countries. Our boasting, how- 


I | ever, must be carried no further than to the class of 


the highly educated, accomplished, and refined; for 
the great mass of the people of the United States are 
80 much educated, so much better informed, ani 
possess so much better manners, so much more 
self possession and ease, that it is absolutely ludicrous 
to compare the people of Great Britain with them 
in those respects.” 

It will easily be perceived, from this light exami- 
nation of its contents, that Mr. Stuart’s book will do 
more to remove with foreigners the load of misrepre- 
sentation that has been heaped upon the country, than 
all the vindictive replies that could possibly be hurled 
from this side of the Atlantic, upon our offending 
brethern over the way. But would that it could do 
more—would that it could give our countrymen that 
quiet appreciation—that assured and firm conviction 
of the blessings of the land they live in, and of the 
salue of that constitution which makes that land half 
what itis, which would make them look only at 
home—within the bosom of their own country—for 
their feelings of satisfaction and just complacency. 
And not like a child, who valuesa toy by the esti- 
mation which is put upon it by other children—or a 
giddy girl, that prizes the attentions of her admirers 
in proporticn as they rise and fall in the opinion of 
Strangers—be looking forever abroad for some one 
to pat us on the back and tell us what a decent peo- 
ple we are, and what a clever country we live in.— 
In taking leave of Mr. Stuart’s book, we regret not 
being able to speak as warmly of it in a literary 
point of view as the liberal and intelligent character 
of its author would dispose us. It is hardly fair, 
however, to apply any severe standard of criticism 
to the style of a work which is confessedly a mere 
compilation of notes made upon the spot, and after- 
wards collected for the purpose only of disseminating 
useful information, and not with any aim at literary 
distinction. —JV. Y. American. 


From the Ladies’ Magazine. 
THE DIVORCED.—sy mrs. EMMA EMBURY. 


I was very young when I first saw Mrs. Wilmer- 
ton, but I recollect perfectly well how much I was 
struck with the calm, clear, full tones of her voice. 
It was indeed musie, but music so monotonous and 
so melancholy, that, like the voice of Coleridge’s 
Emeline, 

** Even in its mirthfal mood, 
It made me wish to steal away and weep.” 


Several years afterwards, I spent some weeks in the 
town where she resided, and, though not very well 
versed in human nature, I thought I could discern 
under her calm exterior the traces of strong and ve- 
hement emotions, She was a tall, finely-formed 
woman, with a hand and arm that might have been 
the model for a sculptor. Her face was chiefly re- 
markable for the extreme paleness of its complex- 
ion, and the wonderful brightness of the eyes; in- 
deed, had it not been for those large, black, lustrous 
eyes, that face would have seemed chiseled from the 
marble, so snowy, so unchangeably white was the 
hue of lip, and cheek, and brow. Her demeanour 
was always calm, self-possessed and lady-like; but 
not one among those who then were her associates, 
had ever marked thefaintest shadow of emotion upon 
her fine countenance. Her tranquillity seemed un- 
natural. ‘Too deep to be mercly the calm slumber 
of the passions and affections of human nature, it 
rather seemed like the silence which follows the 
fearful rush of the hurricane—the silence of desola- 
tion. Her skill in music was unrivalled; and I well 
remember her singular and almost awe-inspiring ap- 
pearance as she sat at the piano, her tall figure 
shrouded in a black velvet dress, her dark hair part- 
ed on her marble brow, and her small, bloodless- 
looking fends, drawing forth strains that seemed to 
thrill through every heart. But when she sung— 
when those colourless lips opened, to emit sounds 
that seemed to *‘lap the soul in elysium,” the effect 
was such as could never be forgotten. 

I have since seen her in her coffin, and, excepting 
that the bright eye was pressed down beneath its pur- 


| ple lid, there was no change in her countenance. Its 


pallid hue, its calm expression was the same, and it 
seemed as if death itself had been unable to work his 
usual changes upon this ‘‘statue of flesh.” 

l remeiaber once reading in a volume of fairy 
tales the story of a young princess, who, after re- 
ceiving every good gift from the benevolent spirits, 
found them all rendered useless by the one appa- 
rently trifling but mischievous endowment of an of- 
fended fairy. ‘The history of many of our everyday 
associates would furnish an apt illustration of this 
allegory. How often do we see the blessings of for- 
tune and beauty and genius rendered valueless to 
their possessor by the presence of some one weak- 
ness, or the absence of some one essential good qua- 
lity. Perhaps there never was a stronger instance of 
this than the case Clara Wilmerton. Endowed with 
a fine person and rare genius, inheriting immense 
wealth from her father, and united to one who was 
no less respected by the world than adored by her- 
self, it needed no great skill in vaticination to pro- 
phesy for her a brilliant destiny. But in vain the 
fairest flowers of life blossomed in her path; ‘* the 
trail of the serpent was over them all;” and where 


moaller in reference to the population than in Great 


others less gifted might have found happiness, she 


only met with desolation. Among all the bountiful 
gifts of nature and fortune, one thing Only had been 
neglected. Temper was the one evil endowment 
which accompanied the blessings that had fallen to 
her lot, and this was sufficient to render all the 
others useless, From infaney her passions had been 
excessively violent, and her timid parents, terrified 
at the sight of her fragile little form, convulsed with 
rage, had shrunk from the task of subduing those 
passions, until long habit rendered them a part of 
her very nature, As she grew up the decencies of 
society, Of course, compelled her to check the ebul- 
litions of a temper which she could not govern—but 
the evil was concealed, not destroyed; and, however 
refined and elegant her manners appeared, there 
was often an angry spot upon her brow, and a flash- 
ing light in her eyes, which told of feelings very un- 
like the gentleness of woman. 
upon her in after life, when she exhibited only the 


immobility of the statue, woul! have found it diffi- | 


cult to believe that in youth the principal charm of 
her face was its ever varying expression. Possess- 
ing a highly cultivated mind, and unrivalled skill in 
music, it was delightful to watch her fine counte- 
nance when engaged in intellectual converse, or, 
when seated at the piano, she gave free scope to her 
passionate Jove for music, and improvised the most 
exquisite airs that ever thrilled a sensitive heart. — 
The dazzling bright eye, the ever-varying complex- 
ion, the quick vibration of the delicately arched 
brows, the rapid movement of the beautifully chiseled 
lips, all combined to form a pictured of that most 
exquisite of all styles of beauty, the beauty of ex- 
pression. But the vividness of the changes which 
passed over her face was a faint symbol ot the vio- 
lence of her feelings. Every emotion was with 
her a passion; her friendship was a species of 
tyranny from which all revolted, for she exacted all 
the demonstrations of the most ardent love; her dis- 
like was perfect hatred, and all her love was a pas- 
sion so deep, so violent, so almost turbulent, that by 
it own excess it destroyed all chance of reciprocal al- 
fection. 


It may be easily imagined, therefore, that in mar- 
ried life, where so much gentleness and forbearance 
and subdued tenderness are necessary, Clara Wil- 
merton was not destined to find happiness. She lov- 
ed her husband as only such a heart as hers could 
love, while his affection for her was simply that 
quiet, tranquil sort of preference, with which most 
men enter the conjugal state, and which, in after 
years, either ripens into the warmest affection, or 
degenerates into total indifference. With all the 
discriminating tact that belongs to the woman’s cha- 
racter, it is astonishing to perceive how generally 
they deceive themselves when they attempt to judge 
of the feelings of a husband. It is seldom, very sel- 
dom, that a man marries the object of his first affec- 
tion; it is seldom that he marriesatall untill after the 
freshness of his feelings, like the impress upon coin, 
has been worn off by constant collision with his fel- 
low men; and how can it be expected that he should 
look upon his wife, with the deep and fervent ten- 
derness with which she must necessarily regard him? 
The object of her first love, the possessor of all her 
heart’s long-hoarded tenderness. Yet rarely are 
those things considered; and whena woman looks 
for affection as fervent as her own, and finds it not, 
too often does she allow the wailings of discontent 
to be her husband’s ouly welcome toa home which 
she alone can brighten. If the husband be a man of 
principle, it depends entirely upon the wife toawaken 
that tenderness which will shed over their lat- 
ter days ‘*the moonlight of the heart; and if, 
throuzh ignorance or wilfulness, she neglect the 
means of doing this, wo, deep wo, to her, for the 
guilt no less than the misery is hers. 


Had Clara Wilmerton allowed herself to be direct- 
ed by the dictates of her clear judging mind, she 
would have eventually been happy, but her passions 
were too vehement to submit to such government.— 
The thousand litle diversities of character, which 
render the first years of married life always a period 
of probation, were to her occasions of uncontrollable 
sorrow or ungovernable anger. Compared with her 
own strong diadans, her husband’s warmest tender- 
ness was cold. ‘The fatigues of business, the cares 
of wealth, the reaction of an over-excited spirit, all 
in turn occasionally shadowed his brow; but she 
considered not these natural causes, while she attri- 
buted the gloom which she sometimes marked in 
his countenance to his diminished regard for herself. 
This is another error which often makes shipwreck 
of woman’s peace. Her thoughts, constantly occupied 
by the object of her affections, she forgets that his 
very situation in society prevents her husband from 
yielding himself so entirely to the influence of the 
gentler feelings. Love is the whole business of a 
woman’s life—the daughter—the wife—the mother 
—in all these characters love is the leading motive 
of all her actions; but with man it is very different; 
affection, even with its holiest attributes, is to him 
but as an interlude between the act of a busy, active 
life, and never is a woman so miserably mistaken as 
when she believes herself to be the sole object of his 
thoughts, the sole cause of his anxieties. I say mis- 
erably mistaken, because it almost invariably leads 
to a course of conduct which is sure to produce the 
most evil results, 

It was impossible to meet Mrs. Wilmerton in so- 
ciety, gifted as she was beyond her sex, and not ad- 
mire her; it was equally impossible to know her in 
private life, and yet to love her. Possessing a heart 


Those who looked © 


governable temper which terrified her ordinary ass0- 
ciates, and even repelled her nearest friends, Mr. 
Wilmerton soon grew weary of ahome where frowns 
awaited bim more frequently than smiles. The 
Strength of his principles were a sure defence against 
| Vice; bat unfortunately the gay world offers too many 
attractive modes of dissipating time to him who finds 
at his own fireside that worst of all fiends—domestic 
discord. Instead of striving to win him back by gen- 
tleness—and when did such means ever fail of meet- 
ing their own reward—Clara met him only with bit- 
ter reproaches and passionate tears. Poets may talk 
as they will of tears being a woman’s strongest wea- 
pons; she may find them so once or twice, but let her 
resort to ther frequently as a means of resistance, 
and whether her opponent be a lover or a husband, 
she will soon learn how easily such weapons may be 
foiled. The quiet, half-concealed tear of a gentle, 
| devoted woman may do much, the passionate gush of 
_ Violent emotion can seldom triumph more than once. 
| In a little time Clara found her husband’s affections 
entirely alienated from her. Restless and unhappy, 
he plunged into the vortex of fashionable life, with 
a headlong eagerness that spoke of a mind ill at ease. 
At home, moody and silent, he listened to his wife’s 
sullen murmurs or yehement reproaches with equal 
indifference. 

Such a state of things could not last long without 
some fearful result. It was on the third anniversar 
of their marriage, a day which, notwithstanding 
their increasing unhappiness, they celebrated with a 
small party of friends, that the evil reached its cli- 
max. At the supper-table some slight difference of 
opinion oceurred, and Clara, yielding to the impulse 
ot her temper, gave utterance to some of those keen 
and biting sarcasms which are the more severe for 
being veiled in the most elegant and polite language. 
Wilmerton was no match for her at such weapons. 
Like the heavy sword of Richard Coeur de Lion, so 
finely described in- the Talisman, which could cut 
through a bar of iron at a single stroke, his mind 
could master any thing that could be overcome by 
mere strength, while her wit was like the fine-tem- 
pered cimiter of the Saracen king, which could di- 
vide the yieldiog and pliable down cushion, even 
though it offered no resistance to the blow. Stung 
by her remarks, Wilmerton could not forbear renew- 
ing the conversation after the departure of the party. 
The greater part of the night was consumed in vio- 
lent altercation, and the next evening saw him on 
board a ship bound for France. - 

The frantic grief and anger of the unhappy wife 
knew no bounds. Her very love for him increased 
the vehemence of her rage at his desertion; and when 
week after week, and month after month passed, and 
no letter, no evidence of remembered regard reach- 
ed her, maddened by her furious passions she ap- 
plied to the eourts of law for a divorce. Many a se- 
cret misgiving crossed her heart during the process 
of her suit. Many a remorseful throb swelled her 
bosom when she thought of the still idolized hus- 
band, whom she was now casting from her for ever; 
but mistaken pride and indignation steeled her 
against the suggestions of her better feelings. ‘* He 
shall not return,” she said to herself, ‘he shall not, 
when wearied with the follies of the world, return to 
his deserted wife, and find her tamely submitting to 
be recalled whenever he may condescend to claim 
her duty.” 

The divorce was obtained. By means ofthe mer 
cantile house with which he had been connected, she 
sent him a properly executed copy of the paper, but 
without adding a single word either of explanation 
or reproach. Yet she had almost unconsciously 
cherished a hope that the paper would be returned, 
or at least that her husband would write to remon- 
strate against her rashness. How dreadfully was she 
deceived, when, in less thana year after, the deed 
had been transmitted to him, she learned that he was 
the husband of another. Goaded by disappointment 
and sorrow, Wilmerton had at first plunged into all 
the follies of Paris; but the thorn was in his side, 
and every attempt to extricate only urged it deeper 
into the wound. Among the many fascinating wo- 
men whom he constantly met, was one who had first 
attracted him by the extreme gentleness of her man- 
ners, and a face that, like the sunshine in spring, 
seemed to brighten every thing it looked upon.— 
During their early acquaintance, a number of those 
trivial cireumstances occurred which give so deep an 
insight into individual character, and Wilmerton 
was charmed by the uoruffled serenity of her temper. 
Perhaps the contrast which her sweet and cheerful 
temper afforded to that which had so long harassed 


him by its turbulence, contributed not a little to the 
charms which Wilmerton found in her society, and 
before he was aware of it himself, he was unconsci- 
ously betrayed into those attentions which, as a mar- 
ried man, he never ought to have proffered. To add 
to his remorse, he discovered that the young and 
artless French girl had learned to love him with the 
tenderest affection. As a man of principle, he shud- 
dered at the apparent dishonour of his conduct; asa 
man of feeling, he trembled at the misery which he 
unconsciously inflicted. In the midst of his perplexe 
ity, while suffering the keenest pangs for his an. 
guardedness, he received the deed of divorce. This 
severed forever the tie that united, bim to his une 
happy wife, and when he considered the manner in 
which she had conducted the process for diyoree— 
when he recollected the bitterness of her resent. 


filled with kindness, that seemed to yearn with ten- | ment, and the violence of her temper, he felt that no 


| derness over every living creature, she yet deprived 
herselt of every hope of being beloved, by that un- 
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‘PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


forbearance was due from him. One course alone 
seemed left him to pursue. Clara had voluntarily 
burst the bonds which united them, and he was now 
at liberty to repair the injury which he had uncon- 
sciously inflicted on the young French girl. tWhat- 
ever were his feelings, he concealed them wihin his 
own bosom, and the fair Adele became his wife. A 
fearful shuddering shook his frame, and his cheek 
was ghastly pale, as he stood before the altar with his 
second bride, but she marked it not, and with the 
strength of a well-tried spirit he mastered his emo- 
tion. 

Clara knew nothing of the particulars of the mar- 
riage, aad if she had, they would have afforded her 
no consolation. One only thought was present with 
her—she had cast from her a precious treasure, and 
that treasure now graced the cabinet of another.— 
The anguish was more than she could bear. Her 
spirit wrestled in vain with this more than mortal 
agony, until reason perished in her citadel, and the 
unfortunate Clara became a raving maniac. 


For five years she lingered in the loneliness of a 
maniac’s cell. At one time quiet and melancholy in 
her madness, but at others raging like a tigress rob- 
bed of her whelps. Sickness fell upon her at length, 
and reduced her to the very brink of the grave; but, 
as her body gradually decayed, her mind seemed to 
return, and before the crisis of her disease was past, 
her eyes again shone with the light of intellect. She 
recovered; but when she arose from her bed of sick- 
ness, they who had looked upon her in her day of 
happiness, nay, even they who had watched her in 
her hours of madness and disease, gazed upon.her 
with awe and wonder. Every trace of the violent 
temperament and 
Her face was such as I have before described it 
pale, cold, statue-like, and never from that hour was 
the slightest shadow of emotion seen to cross that 
marble countenance. One more scene in her life 
remains to be recorded, and I have done. She had 

uitted her native city and taken up her abode in 

altimore, where her elegant manners and skill in 
music rendered her the delight of all the fashionable 
circles. It happened one night that ; t a splendid par- 
ty, given by one of the most distinguished women of 
our country, Mrs. Wilmerton had been frequent’y 
“ealled upon to play and sing, until wearied with con- 
stant importunities she retreated from the crowd, 
and cntered a small side room, which had been fitted 
up as a retiring-room or-boudvir. A few select 
friends followed her, and after repeated entreaties 
from her conipaniens, Mrs, Wilmerton seated her- 
self beside a Harp, and commenced a beautiful and 
plaintive voluntary. ‘I will sing one song,” said 
she, ‘‘but do not ask me for another. This is the 
anniversary of one of the most unhappy days in my 
life, and but for the promise extorted from me by 


- Mrs, ——, I would not have intruded my moodiness 


among so gay an assemblage.” It was the first time 
that any of her companions had ever heard her allude 
to her own history, and they listened in breathless 
silence as she sung, to a mild and melancholy air, 
the following words: 


I have no heart—I know not where 
The wild and restless thing has fled, 
It lives not in a mortal breast, 
Nor is it with the dead, 


I have no heart—love, hope or joy: 
Stir not the current of my life, 
Nor know I aught of rapture’s thrill, 

Or passion’s fearful strife. 


Ihave no heart—too early chilled, 
It slambers, ne’er to wake again; 

E’en as the frozen traveller sleeps 
Through all life’s parting pain. 


Ihave no heart—no power can rouse 
My spirit from its heavy trance; 

Alike to me are love’s sweet tones, 
And hatred’s withering glance. 


I have no heart—nor would I call 

The restless thing to life once more, 
E’en if a wish could gain me all 
_ I dreamed in days of yore. 


The song ceased, and Mrs. Wilmerton, pushing the- 
harp from her, rose asiftoretire. What was it that 
riveted her to the spot where she stood? Immediately 
before her, doorway, in the stood the long absent 
husband, and, leaning on his arm, the delicate little 
creature who was now his wife. Ten years had 
ssed “since Clara had gazed upon those features, 
ut she knew them at a glance. No glow was upon 
her cheek, no tremulousness in her step, but the 
blue veins upon her marble brow were swollen and 
darkened with suppressed emotion, as she glided by 
and left the room. Business had compelled Wil- 
merton to visit America, and little dreaming of 
finding his wife in that part of the country, he had 
accepted an invitation to Mrs. *s party. The 
attraction of sweet sounds had drawn him to the 
boudoir, and he had listened with deep interest to 
the song, totally unconscious of his connexion with 
the songstress, until she turned and presented to his 
ze the altered features of his deserted Clara.— 
hatever Clara may have felt, no change was per- 
ceptible in her manner. The husband and wife 
never met again. Wilmerton returned to France, 
and died a few years after, while Clara lived till 
time had woven many a silver tlread amid her raven 
tresses, a melancholy example of the leafless desert 
of the mind. 


assionate feelings had vanished. - 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Satrurpay, June 8, 1833. 


CHOLERA AT WHEELING, 
Wheeling, June 1, 1833. 
I am sorry to state that the Cholera is making fear- 


ful devastations at this place. The old and young— 
the rich and the poor, are alike its victims. Those 
who are alive and well one day, are dead and buried 
the next. We have lost many of our most respectable 
citizens within the last few days. In one house, 
within a stone’s throw of where I write, there are 
now three dead bodies, and in another that adjoins 
it, two. In fact, death surrounds us on all sides. Bu- 
siness is at a complete stand. None but doctors and 
undertakers are in requisition, The weather has 
been very unfavourable, it being cold one day and 
warm the next. Itis indeed a mournful sight to see 
those who were but yesterday in the enjoyment of 
health, surrounded by all the comforts of this life, 
to-day enshrouded in their coffins, waiting their turn 
to be conveyed to their mother dust. Instead of the 
disease abating, it has awfully increased within the 
last twenty-four hours. When it will abate, God only 
knows. 


Tuer Cnaorera.—According to the St. Louis Re- 
publican of the 21st ult. the cholera has entirely dis- 
appeared from that place. And we learn from the 
Cincinnati Advertiser of the 28th, that a few cases 
had occurred in that city, but scarcely sufficient to 
create alarm. The editor says: ‘*We donot know 
of a single case at present—and it is gratifying to 
learn that it is rapidly subsiding in the towns, on the 
plantations, and on board the boats, both in the up- 


per and the lower country, it appears to be going as 
fast as it came.” 


SurcipE.—We have another Suicide to record.— 
On Friday last Mrs. Barnitz of Middle Paxton town- 
ship, Dauphin County, was found suspended in the 
garret of her house, by a cord tied to one of the raf- 
ters, No cause is assigned for the commission of this 
fatal act. 

A DISTRESSING CASE, 

A late number of the Bellefonte Democrat states 

that « black woman who had lived in that place for 


}] nearly six years—who was married and the mother 


of six children, was arrested a few days since, and 
after a hearing before the court, was remanded to 
slavery, and that she had subsequently been forcibly 
taken away from her husband and children. This 
was really a distressing case, and one that sets forth 
in true colours the iniquity of slavery. Was it not 
possible for the citizens of Bellefonte and its vicinity, 
to collect a sufficient sum to purchase from the ava- 
ricious master his wretched slave —or did that mas- 
ter delight in agonizing the ties that exist between 
mother and child? It is cases of this kind that stir 
up the feelings and principles of some of our north- 
ern brethren to callfor immediate emancipation. 


It is estimated that the farmers of the upper coun- 
tiesof Virginia have lost 300,000 bushels of grain by 
the late freshet. 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

We are indebted to an intelligent friend for the 
following: 

‘*A mong the favourable signs of the times, we may 
number the rapid increase of useful periodicals in 
the United States. Nothing could more clearly 
prove at once the enterprisiog character of our citi- 
zens, and the strong desire of all classes far instruc- 
tion, information, and amusement. Not only are 
our own Journals and Reviews sought after and read 
with eagerness and satisfaction, but Foreign Period- 
icals, enjoying high reputation, are republished here, 
and circulated amongst us, to an extent hitherto en- 
tirely unknown. This is undoubtedly a favourable 
symptom—and it is to be hoped that the demand for 
the intellectual aliment they contain, ‘will continue 
for the future without fluctuation or diminution. 

In other countries, the Press has preceded the 
raarch of the public mind, by a very long interval 
indeed—but in the United States, it has hitherto had 
to exert every effort, and to strain every nerve, to 
keep up with us. Nor is this remarkable at all—for 


ine country where villages swell into towns, and 


towns into cities, in the short space of twenty years 
—the demand for all the necessaries, as well as the 
comforts of life, will increase in the same propor- 
tion. 
tion to an American, to know and to feel, that know- 
ledge and the means of knowledge— intellectual food 
and moral culture—are numbered by his countrymen 
among the real comforts of existence. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, it must be 
periectly obvious, that Reviews and Periodicals have 
had great influence of late years, in stimulating the 


public appetite for useful knowledge. If this asser- 


tion required any thing to support it—we might con- 
fidently refer to England and Scotland in proof of 
its correctness. Their numerous well edited pe- 
riodicals, and more particularly, their two leading 
Reviews, the Edinburgh and the London Quarterly, 
have long exercised a powerful and salutary influence 
on the public mind, as well as the public taste. 

In this country the North American Review, and 
the American Quarterly Review, have been re- 
markable for the ability with which they have been 
conducted. Well written, useful, and powerful ar- 
ticles have appeared, and still continue to appear in 
each of them. And it isa circumstance particularly 
worthy of remark, that almost all the articles fur- 


‘nished by these excellent Journals, are such as me- 


rit the immediate attention of the American Reader, 
whilst many of those that appear in the leading Eu- 
ropean Reviews (those forinstance upon Tithes, 
Game Laws, Poor Laws, &c. &c.) are of little or 
no importance to the general reader. 

We were led into this train of reflection, by the 
appearance of the XX VI. number of the American 
Quarterly Review. A glance at its contents satisfies 
us that it will sustain the well established reputa- 
tion of the Review, and that continued with equal 
ability, it will have nothing to fear from rival pub- 
lications. It is not the intention of the writer of 
this notice to examine particularly, and in datail, 
the several articles contained in the present number 
—but in regard to their general design, objects, and 
execution, it may be confidently remarked that they 
are decidedly interesting and instructive. The ge- 
neral reader will find his atttention rewarded by the 
variety, as well as the value, of the facts contained in 
its pages—whilst those who are bent upon more par- 
ticular inquiries, and severer investigations, will 
perceive, when important questions are discussed, 
that the writers bring to the executisn of their tasks, 
those qualifications that enable them to treat such 
questions with successful energy. 


The fifty-fifth number of Harper’s Family Library 
has just been issued. It contains in two volumes 
the celebrated letters of *‘Euler on Natural Philoso- 
phy,” edited by David Brewster, LL. D. This is 
perhaps one of the most valuable scientific woiks 
that has appeared from the British press for years. 
It is admirably devised and executed for the attain- 
mentof scientific knowledge;—that great desideratum 
towards completing the plan of a useful education— 
isa work that suggests to the opening mind subjects 
of thought, and assists it in pursuing a simple train 
of reflection. It is in the form of lettersg¢o a Ger- 
man Princess. In the language of Mr. Condorce, 
these letters have acquired over all Europe a cele- 
brity to which the reputation of the author, the 
importance of the several subjects, and the clearness 
of elucidation, justly entitle them. They have been 
deservedly cousidered asa treasury of science, adapt- 
ed to the purposes of every common seminary of 
earning. They may be studied to advantage with- 
out much previous elementary knowledge; they con- 
vey accurate ideas respecting a variety of objects, 
highly interesting in themselves, or calculated to 
excite a laudable curiosity; they inspire a proper 
taste for the sciences, and for that sound philoscphy 
which, supported by science, and never losing sight 
of her steady, cautious, and methodical advances, 
runs no risk of perplexing or misleading the atten- 
tive student. Such a work is well adapted toa pub- 
lication so valuable as the Family Library. 

We have also received from the same publishers 
the eleventh volume of the ‘‘Boys and Girls Libra- 
ry.” It contains the third volume of tales from Ame- 
rican History, by the author of the American Popu- 
lar Lessons, being the last of the series, and is illus- 


trated with a variety of engravings. It is admirably 


And it cannot but bea source of high sat isfac- 


— 


adapted for the use of schools, and contains much 
interesting information. 


Scort’s Worxs.—Another number of Messrs, 
Conner & Cooke’s edition of the complete works of 
Sir Walter Scott, has just appeared, and may be had 
of the agent, who has removed his office to No. 146 
South Twelfth street. The number contains Old 
Mortality, and The Heart of Mid Lothian, and 
like those that preceded it, is beautifully printed 
on fine white paper. We learn with pleasure that 
Messrs. C. & C. have already obtained a thousand 
subcribers in this city to this publication. It is cer- 
tainly one of the cheapest that is issued from the 
American press, and the manner in which it is got 


up reflects great credit upon the publishers, 


Messrs. Key and Biddle have just published the 
third number of the first rolume of the Christian 
Library—It contains the conclusion of ‘*Reformed 
Religion in France”—several notices of new reli- 
gious publications, and the commencement of the 
Life of Cowper, compiled from his correspondence 
and other authentic sources of information, contain- 
ing remarks on.his writings and on the peculiarities 
of his interesting character. The Library is got up 
with much taste and judgment, and is especially de- 
serving the attention of the Christian reader. 


An equestrian company commenced operations at 
Pottsville on Thursday last. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS OF DR. FRANKLIN, 

Mr. Sparks, of Boston, deserves the thanks of the 
community, in having obtained and compiled for 
publication, the familiar letters and miscellaneous 
papers of thecelebrated Dr. Franklin. The work 


‘cannot fail to prove instructive, popular, and enter- 


taining. The letters are described by Mr. S. as 
being wholly of a private and domestic nature, and 
as exhibiting the character of their writer,in a most 
engaging point of view; and their value is increased, 
properly remarks the Boston Patriot, by the cir. 
cumstance, that Doctor Franklin’s letter books, dur- 
ing his agency in England, were lost by the careless. 
ness or treachery of the person to whom he had en- 
trusted them, so that few materials remain for a his- 
tory of his private opinions and official conduct, 
throughout that long and very ‘eventful period.— 
There is another poiut of view, in which these let- 
ters, together with the miscellaneous papers, are re- 
garded by the editor as of great importance. It is 
well known thatan unfavourable impression is still 
entertained by many, of the sincerity of Dr. Frank- 
lin’s patriotism, particularly during his residence in 
France. The views of Mr. Sparks upon this subject 
are perfectly well known, and are considered by him 
as deriving confirmation from the contents of this 
volume; consist*ng, as they do, of private papers, 
in which the feelings of the writer should be likely 
to be expressed without restraint. 

The following isa specimen of the domestic let- 
ters in this book. Miss S. it should be observed, 
was the daughter of a widow lady, in whose house 
Dr. Franklia resided when in London. This house 
was situated in Craven street, near the Strand. Itis 
still standing, and is indicated in the London Guide 
Books, as‘among the objects worthy to be noticed by 
the traveller. The Doctor was on the eve of embark- 
ing for this country: 


Portsmouth, 11 August, 1762. 

My dear Polly—This is the best paper I can get 
at this wretched inn, but it will convey what is en- 
trusted to it as faithfully as the finest. It will tell 
my Polly how much her friend is afflicted, that he 
must, perhaps, never again see one for whom he has 
so sincere an affection, joined to so perfeet an esteem; 
who he once flattered himself might become his own, 
in the tender relation of a child, but can now enter- 
tain such pleasing hopes no more. Will it tell how 
much he is afflicted? No, it cannot, 

Adieu, my dearest child. I will call youso. Why 
should I not call you so, since I love you with all 
the tenderness of a father?—Adieu. May the God 
of all goodness shower down his choicest blessings 
upon you, and make your infinitely happier, than 
that event would have made you. And wherever I 
am, believe me to be, with unalterable affection, my 
dear Polly, your sincere friend, 

B. 

In a letter to the same lady, he says: 


‘* Fell the good Dr. and Mrs. Hawkesworth, that 
I love them as I ought, and as every body ought, 
and you may whisper Dolly that I love her a little 
more; | hardly know why, but one sometimes has 
odd fancies. Present my respectful compliments to 
your hostess, and believe ever, &c. &c.” 


The 
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The following was written at Philadelphia, July 


4, 1786. 

«You need not be concerned, in writing to me, 

out your bad spelling; for, in my opinion, as our 
siphabet now sands, the bad spelling, or what is 
called so, is generally the best, as conforming to 
the sound of the letters and of the words. To give 
you an instance. A gentleman received a letter, in 
which were these words—JVot finding Brown at 
hom, I delivered your meseg to lis uf. The gen- 
tleman finding it bad spelling, and therefore not 
very intelligible, called his lady to help him read it, 
Between them they picked out the meaning of all 
but the yf, which they could not understand. The 
Jady proposed calling her chambermaid, because 
Beity, says she, has the best knack at reading bad 
spelling of any one I know. Betty came, and was 
surprised that neither Sir nor Madam could tell 
what uf was. ‘* Why,” says she, * uf spells wife, 
what else can it spell?” And, indeed, it is a much 
better, as well as shorter method of spelling wife, 
than doubleyou, i, ef, e, which in reality spells Dou- 

leyifey. 
. teere is much rejoicing in town to-day, it being 
the Anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, 
which we signed this day ten years, and thereby 
hazarded lives and fortunes. God was pleased to 
put a favourable end to the contest much sooner than 
we had reason to expect. His name be praised. 

Adieu, B. Franky.” 


ENGLAND. 

The domestic relations of Great Britain are in a 
yery critical state at present. The re-action which 
must result from the oppression of the Coercion Bill 
in Ireland, the growing disaffection of the people of 
England towards the Government, the intolerable 
weight of taxation, and the unpopularity of the Ad- 
ministration, all indicate the approach of a revolution 
of some sort. Whether it will be of the sword or of 
a civil character, time will determine. Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s second letter to the people of Ireland is full 
of hope, full of determination. The more despotic 
the Administration, the greater his hope of the 
speedy deliverance of his country. In his second 
able letter, which has not yet been published in this 
country, he points out ¢wo great sources of hope, and 
declares that he wants ‘‘no third.” 

“Europe,” he says, ‘‘is threatened with war—that 
is one.” 

‘We are eight millions—that is another.” 

Again at the close of his letter he reminds his 
countrymen that they are ‘‘eight millions,” and evi- 
dently shows that he looks to the internal strength 
of the people, and the weakness of the Government, 
for emancipation. No man living knows the sources 
and the power of the people of Ireland, as well as 
Mr. O’Connell. 

The vote in the House of Commons on Sir W. 
Ingleby’s motion to reduce the malt tax one half 
was a staggering blow tothe ministry. This reduc- 
tion, ifit goes into effect, will reduce the revenue 
two millions. But the friends of reduction did not 
intend to stop with the malt tax, as.the 30th of 
April was fixed upon for the motion for the total 
repeal of the house and window taxes. If all these 
reductions go into effect, the receipts of the treasury 
will fall short five millions. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the ministers opposed it. No wonder 
that Earl Grey, watching with trepidation the ap- 
proaching storm, tendered his resignation. When 
offering his motion concerning the Malt duty, Sir 
W. Ingleby expressed his conviction that a dimi- 
nution, if not a total repeal of the duty on malt, 
would be a great relief to the whole country. In the 
county which he had thehonour to represent, barley 
was selling at a lower price than the amount of the 
duty upon it when it was taken to the malt house. 
Ifa portion of that duty were taken off, he was far 
from being satisfied that the revenue would not be 
increased rather than decreased; for it had been 
proved in former cases that in proportion to the re- 
duction of a tax on any article of consumption, the 
consumption itself had been augmented. The object 
of his motion was to give satisfaction to all classes in 
the country. Mr. Parrott seconded the motion. He 
stated the revenue from the malt tax to be £4,825,000, 
He thought if one half the duty were taken off, there 
was great reason to believe that the consumption 
would be so considerably increased, that the revenue 
would lose little more than a million, and this he 
proposes to make up by reducing overgrown salaries; 
by taking away all sinecures. Why, said he, not 
reduce the salaries of all public servants, beginning 
at the head and going down? 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Warburton and 


Lord Althorp, but in vain; the House declaring in 
its favour by a vote of 162 to 152, Earl Grey imme- 
diately tendered his resignation, which was not ac- 
cepted. Later advices inform us that an attempt will 
be made to rescind the vote, as well as to stop all 
further efforts at reduction. If the ministers succeed 
in this, they will no doubt continue in office, but if 
they fail, the Cabinet will certainly be dissolved. 
Then what next? With the receipts of the govern- 
ment inadequate, by five millions, to its expenses, 
what man will venture upon staying the tide of re- 
volution that appears to be sweeping towards Great 
Britian? The radicals appear to have the majority of 
the people with them—O’Connell, Cobbett, and 
Hume are the leaders of the Radicals—and these 
leaders are for a republic! Who, therefore, can pre- 
dict what scenes are preparing in the mother coun- 
try! 

We look for the next arrival with interest. If 
Earl Grey has succeeded in resisting reduction, all 
will wear a smooth aspect for yet a few months lon- 
ger—but if he has failed, what consequences may 
not ensue? 


Mr. Barry of the Park Theatre, New York, has 
rented the Tremont Theatre, Boston for two years, 
ata rent of ten thousand dollars per annum. 


The Cincinnati papers continue to announce 
deaths at that place by Cholera. 


THE OMNIBUS. 

The splendid Omnibus, William Penn, will com- 
mence its regular trips to-day, to pass between the 
Merchants’ Coffee House and the Schuylkill every 
hour. We trust our citizens will yield it adequate 
encouragement. The Omnibus is capacious and 
comfortable, and the driver one of the first whips in 
the country. 

Since writing the above, we have been favoured 
with the following excellent notice from a friend: 

‘‘OmniBus.—This day Admiral Reeside’s splen- 
did Omnibus, Wm. Penn, drawn by four beautifully 
speckled horses, will commence her regular trips, 
from the Coffee House to the Schuylkill. It is placed 
under the charge of Major Wilson, whose obliging 
disposition must insure its success, if there were no 
other substantial reason for its establishment. But 
when we look at the advantage the property holders 
will gain in the vicinity of its course, we cannot 
doubt either of — s utility or of the success of the 
proprietors. We look also to the facility that is 
given to the man of business, and in our mind’s eye 
see **William Penn” with the whole catalogue of 
cotemporaries, carrying his descendants through 
every street in the city—we see an equalization of 
property that is not yet dreamt of by the proprietors 
—an advantage that is not seen by the mechanics 
and workies of our city. In the suburbs good com- 
fortable houses can be had at one-fourth the rent that 
is given for those in the dense or thickly populated 
parts—and the reason is, because the time lost in 
passing to the place of business, is of too much con- 
sequence to stand long upon the difference. The 
mechanic now; in the neighbourhood of Chesnut 
street, for $20 per annum, can leave his business at 7 
o’clock, and go to Broad street in the Omnibus in 10 
minutes, jump out, eat his breakfast, and enter the 
Omnibus again on its return from Schuylkill at 
40 minutes past 8, and in 50 minutes from the time 
he started, may be in his shop or behind his counter 
serving his customers.” 


FAIRMOUNT COACHES, 

We called a day or since at the manufactory of 
Mr. Imlay, at Bush Hill, and were gratified in ex- 
amining a splendid new coach, now being built, and 
intended to be added to the line of coaches already 
running between the White Swan, in Race street, 
and Fair Mount. The new coach is calculated to 
hold about sixteen passengers—is finished in the 
most superb style—one pannel being ornamented 
with a beautiful view of Fairmount, the other with 
the coat of arms of the United States. It will be in 
readiness in the course of a week or ten days. An- 


| other splendid vehicle, intended for the same pur- 


| pose, is expected on from Troy in the course of a 
few days. The fare between Fairmount and the 
White Swan, by this line, is only 124 cents, 


The Harpers have lately republished in two com- 


pact volumes, ‘Stuart’s Three Years in America, ” 


a work that gives a true picture of our country, and 
has already reached a second edition in England.— 
It is in fine contrast with the slanders and caricatures 
of Mrs. Trollope and Basil Hall—is written in an 
amiable and enlightened spirit, and is calculated to 
please and instruct the American as well as the 
English reader. We shall endeavor to offer some 
extracts from it in a day or two, and are pleased to 
find the following liberal and favourable notice of it 
it the last number of the Edinburg Review: 


‘Its author, though accustomed to mix in better 
society than nine out of ten of the foreigners who have 
visited the United States, does not alfect to be dis- 
gusted with a great, a growing, and a happy people, 
because hotels, and the houses of opulent indivi- 
duals, are not crowded with obsequious waiters and 
lacqueys—because it is customary for strangers to 
live in boarding houses—because gentlemen prefer 
business to wine after dinner—or because the wait- 
ers must be civilly spoken to, and would refuse, in- 
stead of demaading, attendance-money. He seems 
to have thought that the well being of the great mass 
of the people, the comfort and intelligence of those 
engaged in manual occupations—and the respect 
every where paid to talent and eminent public ser- 
vices—might in some measure atone for the want of 
dukes and duchesses, and all that beautiful gradation 
of ranks, which, passing through Bishops with 
£15,000 a year, and rectors with £5,000, ends in 
paupers and mendicants. Mr. Stuart had neither 
Captain Pall’s patrician horror of democracy, nor 
Mrs. ‘Trollope’s affectation of gentility, nor Miss 
Wright’s love of scepticism and spit boxes. His ob- 
ject was to give a fair account of the country, with- 
out either exaggerating or concealing the good or 
bad qualities of its inhabitants; and we think he has 
been successful. Having, with his wife, passed 
three years in America, and having leisurely travel- 
led over the country, and mixed with all ranks and 
orders, from the President to the ‘‘Helps” in board- 
ing houses, he had peculiar opportunities for form- 
ing an accurate estimate of the character and man- 
ners of the people; and of the working of their go- 
vernment and municipal institutions. Of these op- 
portunities he did not fail to avail himself; and we 
venture to say, that such readers as can relish an 
honest account of an extremely interesting country, 
written in an unpretending style, will not easily find 
a more acceptable book than the one we have just 
recommended to them. 


The Firemen of Cincinnati had a grand parade on 
the 23d ult. They formed a procession and march- 
ed through the principal streets, each engine being 
drawn by a pair of handsome horses. The proces- 
sion was nearly a mile in length, and embraced abou 
fifteen hundred firemen, On their arrival at the 
Broadway Hotel, they came to a halt—the lines 
were doubled, and they marched in companies into a 
large dining hall, where they were met by the Edito. 
rial Corps and other invited guésts, and partook of a 
sumptuous cold collation, prepared under the direc- 
tion of H. Cope Esq. ‘*The occasion and the place,” 
says the Cincinnati Advertiser, ‘‘were alike appro- 
priate. It is but a year since this noble pile suffer- 
ed the loss of the roof and upper story, and was res- 
cued from total destruction by the great exertions of 
those very men who were now assembled within its 
greatly extended and beautified walls, (one of the 
principal ornaments of which is a splendid painting, 
representing the conflagration of the building, ) to 
partake of those refreshments which the occasion 
called for, and which were so bounteously and 
handsomely supplied. After which the procession 
again took up the line of march, joined by the 
invited guests, and having traversed the principal 
streets, arrived at Fifth-street, with their right upon 
Broadway, and were dismissed. 

The whole were under the command ofGeo. W. 
Neff, Esq. as Grand Marshal, assisted by Colonels 
J.C. Avery and S, Scott, as Deputy Grand Marshals, 
and the following named gentlemen as Marshals, all 
of whom were elegantly mounted: A. Irwin, E. P, 
Langdon, T. D. Rose, James Glenn, J. J. Stratton, 
R. G. Mitchell, A. Mooreland, E. W. Luce, A. 
H. Ewing, S. H. Davies, A. Dudley, and F. Perry.” 

Success say we to the Firemen of Cincinnati.— 
Judging from the character of their procession, they 
are an honour to the ‘* Queen of the West.” 


Hill will then tell a Yankee Story, and the perform- 
ance conclude with Black Eyed Susan, in which Mr. 
Scott and Mr. Murdock will appear. A prologue 
and an epilogue will also be delivered. We learn 
thata large number of tickets have already been 
sold, and it is said thatthe President of the United 
States will, if in the city, be among the audience. 


We understand that the proprietor of the old line 
of mail coaches running from Mr. John Horter’s 
No. 138 Race street, have reduced the fare to Nor- 
ristown to 37} cents. They leave Philadelphia every 
afternoon at three o’clock, 


Mattbew Carey, Esq. deserves great credit for the 
zeal and industry he has displayed in getting up the 
Cooper Benefit. He is unquestionably one of the 
most efficient members of the several committees, 
and has laboured more for the object, than any other 
individual, Several gentlemen have, however, been 
liberal in the purchase of tickets. 


AccipEent.—On Sunday last, a small boat, 
containing nine persons, started from Newburg for 
Cold Spring Village, at about four o’clock in 
the afternoon. They had nearly arrived opposite 
the village of New Windsor, when the boat by some 
means sunk, and six persons out of the nine were 
drowned. The names of the unfortunate persons 
are:—Widow M/‘Erlane, Patrick Dunn, Arthur 
Campbell, John O’Neal, Henry O’Neal and Patrick 
Glennan. They had all been in employ at the West 
Point Foundry. 


The Equestrian Company of Messrs. Fogg and 
Buckley are performing at Pittsburg. 


Mr. Horn and Miss Hughes are playing at Al- 
bany. 


Tue Rosser Detecrev.—The person who stole 
$4500 from the office of Clarke & Cooke, of Wheel- 
ing, has been arrested, and all the moaey, except 100 
dollars, recovered. He was apprehended in Salem, 
Columbiana county, Ohio. 


On Tuesday last a woman was convicted in the 
Mayor’s Court of Wilmington of stealing a watch 


jand sentenced to receive twenty-one lashes on \the 


bare back. 


A NEW WORK ON PARTIES. 
A gentleman, well known to the public, who has 


recently been engaged in prosecuting an impartial 
research into the comparative merits and principles 
of the two great leading parties of the republic; but 
more especially into the peculiar genius and charac~ 
ter of Mr. Jefferson—and who commenced the un- 
dertaking with the most enthusiastic prepossessions 
in favour of that statesman—-being himself an ardent 
disciple of the philosopher of Monticello—has, as he 
informs us, seen ample cause to change many of his 
opinions connected with party doctrines and public 
men; so much so as to incline him to the belief, that 
thousands like himself cannot but be benefitted by a 
more accurate examination of the subject, and that 
an investigation into the origin, progress, principles, 
policy and characters of parties, as deducible from 
cabinet history and public records, would tend ma- 
terially to enlighten the public understanding, as 
well as invigorate the political morality of the coun- 
try. Seeing the utility of which such a work would 
be productive in bringing the principles and precepts 
of Washington into practice—he is willing to assume 
the task of producing a work of that character, pro- 
vided ample patronage be previously secured to the 
author; under the full conviction, that the present re- 
pose of party passions is singularly auspicious to the 
revulsion of the popular mind from those gross de- 
lusions, which have so long wrapt it in dreams of 
political fanaticism, in order to make the community 
a prey to political adventurers, He believes it would 
be beneficial to the country, to show that constitu. 
tional republicanism is the only orthodox party doc- 


trine of the United States, which can be inculeated 
in the minds of our youth, with any benefit to them- 
selves or their country; or safely acted on by the 
great body of the people. 

We sincerely coincide in these liberal and en- 
lightened views, but, unlike the friend alluded to, 
have not yet found cause to change our opinion of 
the political course of Mr. Jefferson. Neverthe- 
less, if we are necessarily destined as a free people 
to have party, let us have it genuine and substan. 


THE COOPER BENEFIT. 

The Cooper Benefit will take place on Monday 
evening next. The box sheet will open at the 
Chestnut Street Theatre this morning. Those 
who desire seats had better make application early, 
as the demand will no doubt be great. The enter- 
tainments will consist of Wenice Preserved, for the 
first piece, in which Mr. Cooper, Mr. and Miss 
Kemble, will sustain the prominent characters, Mr. 
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tial—based on legitimate and defined principles— 
tangible, rational, and unequivecally explained. It 
is unworthy an enlightened people to labour under 
delusion, or to wrangle about trifles or fallacies; cr 
to wage a perpetual war about personal politics, hav- 
ing no relation to the useful institutions, or the just 
interpretation of our organic laws. It is indeed 
high time that the people had a correct understand- 
ing of party principles, as well to avoid unnecessary 
excitement as to prevent mischievous collisions. — 
Bes:des, no obstacles to the choice of the dest 


in mere party fanaticism, or the rancour of personal 
factions, extraneous to all the doctrines and institu- 
tions of government. Whatever, therefore, can add 
stability to the school of Washington patriots, must 
be hailed asa public blessing, and we hope the work 
will be accordingly encouraged. 


The Norristown Sentinel states, that on Sunday 
afternoon last, a storm arose in that neighbourhood, 
which effected considerable damage. The roof of 
the barn on the premises of Mr. J. Mather, in 
Whitemarsh township, was blown entirely off, and 
earried several hundred yards into a field belonging 
to aneighbouring farm. Other buildings in the vi- 
cinity were also injured, and we have heard of se- 
veral orchards to which very great damage has been 
done. 

A new tragedy, entitled ‘* Francisco Roldam,” 
was recently produced at the Cincinnati Theatre.— 
It is from the pen of John D. Mossie, Esq. and is 
described in the Cincinnati Herald as a well written 
piece. Itappears, however, that like Hill’s prize 
comedy, it was brought out too soon, before the ac- 
tors had time to study it, and hence its success was 
not so flattering as the friends of the author antici- 
pated. 


The river navigation at Pittsburg was very good 
on Saturday last. 


STAMMERING. 


Mr. King, the gentleman who advertises to cure 
impediments in the speech, stammering in particu- 
lar, waited on us a few weeks since, in company with 
a young gentleman of a neighbouring state, who had 
applied for Mr. K.’s aid. At that time the patient 
was wholly unable to read audibly a line in a news- 
paper; his attempts at articulation were of that pain- 
tul kind which distinguish the most inveterate stam- 
mering, and annoy the would-be auditor. Yesterday 
Mr. K, and his pupil paid us another visit, and the 
Jatter was enabled to read and speak with great ease 


and fluency; there was little or none of the former | 
stammering, and it appeared that nothing was want- | 
ed to an entire cure but a little more perseverance. 
We regard this instance as a_proof of Mr. King’s 
ability to fulfil all of his promises to the public in 
the way of his profession. 


We corroborate the above statement, which we 
copy from the United States Gazette. It is about 
five weeks since Mr. King called upon us, in com- 
pany with his pupil. The latter was then the great- 
est stammerer we ever met with—it was distressing 
to hear him speak, and still more so to witness his 
efforts to read. His face became flushed immediately, 
and his features distorted and apparently convulsed. 
The improvement effected by Mr. K. we consider 
wonderful. His pupil now reads and speaks with 
the greatest facility, aad a few months longer will, 
no doubt, effect a full and entire cure. We advise 
all stammmerers to place themselves under the advice 
of Mr. K, 


The thirty-sixth number of the American edition 
of the Westminster Review, has just appeared. It 
is a sound and substantial number, and contains in 
all, seventeen articles, several of them of the highest 
order of merit. We shall advert to one or two of 
those most calculated to interest the American read- 
er, on a future occasion, and can find space this 
morning for only the following list of contents:— 
Equitable Adjustment, being a review of a work by 

aniel Wakefield, Esq. and a notice of Cobbett’s 
Weekly Register—Empiric and Philosophie States- 

en—Public Economy, being a notice of the third 
report on the publie accounts of France, by John 
Bowring—Stewart’s Three Years in North Ameri- 
ca—Guerry on the Statistics of Crime in France 
—Free Trade as it affects the People—Effects of 
Abolition and Commutation of Tythes—Condition 
of the Working Classes and the Factory Bill— 
Downs Harbour—Colonel Torren’s Letters on Com- 


Commission—Musical Periodicals—Legal and Fis- 
cal Trammels of the Press—Radical Parliamentary 
Policy—Ireland, &c.. Most of these articles are 
written with great ability—all of them contain en- 
lightened views. Few persons may read the West- 
minster Review, without acquiring information, es- 
pecially with regard to the great questions that agi- 
tate the European world. 


From tat Care pe Verps.—The fast sailing 
brig Selina & Jane, Capt. Waters, arrived at Salem 
on Saturday last, from Port Praya, Cape de Verds, 
whence she sailed 4th May. Captain Waters states 
the famine which has so long raged at these islands 
still continues with unexampled severity at the isl- 
ands of St Antonio and St Nicholas; large numbers 
perished daily from starvation. It was computed by 
those competent to judge that the provisious sent out 
by the charitable people of this country, had saved 
7000 souls from perishing, by this desolating famine, 
at the two above mentioned islands, 


It appears from the Boston Atlas, that ten out of 
twelve of the jury, in the case of Avery, found no 
difficulty in coming to a verdict of not guilty, but 
the other two stood out for some time. On the ques- 
tion of suicide, the jury were about equally divided. 


The National Intelligencer states that a person was 
a day or two since apprehended in that city, as a 
mendicant and vagrant, sleeping for many nights suc- 
cessively in the Market house, upon whose person 
was found money to the amount of two thousand 
eight hundred and twenty five dollars, of which 
2400 dollars are in post notes of Girard’s Bank, of 
100 dollarseach, dated in September, 1831. ‘The 
money was deposited in the Patriotic Bank, to 
await the result of a further inquiry to his right to it. 


CuoLtera aT Marysyitte.—The Cholera has 
eached Maysyille, Ky. and is now desolating that 
own. Anextra from the office of the Maysville 
Eagle states that the streets and houses were com- 
paratively deserted in thirty-six hours after the ap- 
pearance of the disease there—all who could, had re- 
moved to the country. Business of all kinds had 
ceased. Within the forty-eight hours preceding the 
thirtieth ult. the following persons were interred, 
viz:—H. H. Gaylord, Johnson Armstrong, Mrs. 
Armstrong, Miss E. January, Isabella and Andrew, 
hree children of A. M. Jemaur, Emily Huston, 
Mrs. Mosseit, and two negro women. Nine were 
aying dead and to be interred the next morning, 
viz: Mrs. Newman, Mrs. Hodge, Miss Charlotte 
Hull, Joshua Reese, Alexander Bayard, Mr. Kei- 
er, a child of the Rev. Mr. Howell, and three ser- 
vants, 


The Norristown Herald states, that a few nights 
since, a theatrical corps opened a theatre in that bo- 
rough, performed one or two nights to empty 
benches, and retreated with empty pockets. A cir- 
cus was opened a few nights after, and although the 
weather was unfavourable, the performers cleared, 
wo nights, 128 doilars beyond their expenses. 


TRIAL OF CLOUGH. 
We have received the evidence in this case up to 


Monday evening, but we find, on looking over it, that 
nothing important, further than is already known to 
our readers, had been elicited up to that time. The 
Philadelphia Gazette of yesterday contains a letter 


from the Reporter for that paper, from which we 
make a few extracts: 


The reports we have heard as to Clough’s pre- 
vious good character, turn out tobe untrue. No 
sooner had the New York police officers heard of 
his arrest, than they came on here to see him. He 
was at once recognized asa prominent actor in a dar- 
ing robbery committed some time ago: and on being 
asked to tell where the stolen property was conceal- 
ed, he disclosed to them the place where it might 
be found. Of this fact there can be no doubt; and 
if the wretched man thinks fit to write a confession, 
no doubt the incidents of his life would exhibit a 
eareer of villany, similar to those of which we have 
been accustomed to witness the closing scene upon 
the scaffold. With all these crimes upon his head, 
it istruly remarkable that he contrived to conceal his 
real character from the respectable family at Bor- 
dentown with whom he boarded so long. 

I mentioned in the report of the evidence I send 
you with this letter, that the testimony of Mrs. Long- 
streth, the mother of deceased, was-of the most af- 
fecting kind. Her app&rance commanded univer- 


nutest details of a heart-breaking deed ,the murder of 
her own dearly cherished daughter, appealed to the 
sympathies of the spectators with an agonizing keen- 
ness no pen can picture, and no fancy realize,— 
When she approached the awful point of receivin 
her dying daughter in her arms, ber agitation near- 
ly overcame her feelings, and the breathless stillness 
of the audience evinced atonce their interest in the 
recital and their sympathy for her gricf; but when 
she repeated that gentle but too keen reproach of 
the victim, ‘*Oh mother, I screamed and I screamed; 
why didn’t you come?” her bursting heart relieved 
itself ina torrent of tears, and the contagious .nflu- 
ence of the affecting spectacle diffused itself among 
all around, knocking at their hearts with a vehem- 
ence that melted every eye that gazed upon her.— 
Never did I witness so subduing an exhibition. 
Clough alone remained immovable—his face sought 
a hiding place beneath the covering of his hand; and 
if he felt the harrowing scene, his sterner nature 
refused to give an evidence that he did. 

You will observe from the evidence I now send, 
that when the screams of the deceased were first 
heard, three men, so called, rushed up stairs, and 
saw the murderer bending over his detenceless vic- 
tim, with the fatal weapon at that moment in her 
breast, and that he even then stabbed her three times 
before their eyes!) What, in the name of all that is 
virtuous and manly, do you think these grown up 
chuckleheads did, when they beheld the horrid 
spectacle of a woman in the grasp of her murderer? 
Did they strike the wretch down to the earth?— 
did they seize him?—did they knock away his mur- 
dering arm?--did they even call him to desist? No! 
no! They left that office to a girl of thirteen years 
old, while they, to their everlasting disgrace be it 
spoken, fled downstairs! One of them, more hardy 
than the rest, ventured to call for ‘*pistols and a con- 
stable,” while others made arrangements to sur- 
round the house! Oh! shame upon the name of man! 
Oh! shame upon the craven hearted men—strong, 
stout and able-bodied as they all were, either one 
ef them a match for the fiend—that they should wit- 
ness his stabs, and with one accord run away and 
leave him to complete his hellish deed! But their 
conduct was exposed to the ridicule and execration 
of a large community by Mr. Brown in his cross- 
examination; and as they walked the streets of the 
village, the women pointed at them the finger of 
scorn, and the men turned up their lips in utter con- 
tempt of their pusillanimity. 


MR. AVERY. 
The conduct of this man throughout the protract- 


ed trial he has just undergone, was remarkable for 
its propriety, and excited the admiration of even 
those who entertained a strong conviction of his 
guilt. ‘he correspondent of the Boston Advocate, 
describing the last scene in the trial, says:—‘*Mr. 
Avery himself, during this trying moment of sus- 
pense and uncertainty, when his life or death hung 
on the breath of the jury, maintained the same steadi- 
uess of nerve, and immobility of countenance, which 
have so remarksbly distinguished him throughout 
the whole trial. Seated as I was and have usually 
been, no material change of countenance could have 
escaped me. But after the verdict was recorded, 
and the Attorney General observed, that as a matter 
of course the defendant was now entirely discharged, 
he became suddenly but slightly affected, and a tear 
started to his eye. He passed his right hand de- 
liberately under his glasses and held it over his 
eyes fora moment, and in the next, with great com” 
posure received the congratulations of his friends 
who were present. After the crowd had somewhat 
dispersed, he passed out of the Court House, atterd- 
ed by Mr. Allen, the Deputy Sheriff—the Rev. 
Samuel Palmer and his counsel, and went directly to 
the residence of the Rev. Mr. Kent, the Methodist 
clergyman in Newport. 

The same correspondent, writing the day previous, 
says:—**At 20 minutes before 7 o’clock the jury re- 
tired to their room to deliberate, and the prisoner 
returned to his place of confinement. Throughout 
to-day he has exhibited more indications of the in- 
roads this trial has made upon his spirit, than at 
any former period. He is still composed in all his 
exterior, and evidently retaining a clear perception 
of his case, but at times the workings of the mind 
have risen to the surface, and fearfully marked the 
commotion that there is within. ‘The wonder is 
that, innocent or guilty, he has been able to sustain 
this awful pressure with such fortitude and equani- 
mity. At the moment to-day, when the Attorney 
General was minutely describing in thrilling lan- 
guage, the probable mode in which the fatal deed 
was done, the prisoner fixed his large eyes upon him 
and scarcely moved them, till the fearful picture was 
finished. It is apparent, however, that the protract- 


sal respect, founded as it was upon a character the 
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most unsullied, while her position, being called 


ed anxieties of this trial have impaired his mental, 
as well as exhausted his physical energies, and the 


upon to testify in a crowded court room to the mi- 


strongly marked, begin to fade in something ap- 
proaching a benumbing of the keener senses, Ine 
deed, were he ten times guilty, I can but admire his 
fortitude and resignation, and pity him for his un- 
happy condition; a condition for which a verdict of 
not guilty can bring no relief, and to which a ver. 
dict of guilty could scarcely add a pang.” 

SELECTIONS. 


—— 


From the Traveller and Times. 
YOU MUST EXCUSE ME; IT’S MY WAY, 

Dining at the York hotel, where a numerous party 
was assembled, $—R »the comedian, and several 
of his brothers of the sock and buskin grouped them- 
selves towards the lower end of the table. 

This arrangement was quickly perceived by one of 
those amateur critics, would-be literavies, who are 
the pest of all public companies, indeed of all com- 
panies into which they can get admission. Fellows 
with no more brains than a squeezed turnip, and who 
‘‘gabble monstrously.” 

Now, this fellow, who yielded neither in folly or 
assurance to any of his caste, no sooner perceived the 
arrangement, than he determined (though utterly 
unknown) to make one of the party. In this he suc- 
ceeded, was politely reeeived, and all went on well 
till the fruit came on the table. 

He then preluded a discourse, with which it was 
Lis evident intention to astonish, if not to enlighten 
his auditors, by one or two gross remarks upon 
actors in general, Against this violation of decorum 
S—R——remonstrated, but in the mildest terms.— 
The remonstrance, however, seemed to take effect, 
He was quiet for’a time, and Sam, who is known to 
be one of the best dinner companions in England, 
began, as usual, to play the first fiddle. 

ndeed, considering the convivial talents of R~ 
we are not surprised he sat still for some hours, 
when the small-beer began to phiz, out flew the 
cork, and an explosion took place. Leaning across 
the table, in tones by no means modulated to the 
purpose of privacy, our would-be thus addressed 


‘““By God, Mr. R-——, you are one of the most 
facetious, pleasant, agreeable fellows, Lever met in 
my life. (R——bowed, the room became silent.) 
How is it then that so clever 9 man can be sucha 
damned stupid actor (attention became intent. )— 
Excuse me; it’s my way. But you are, without ex- 
ception, I think, the worst actor Lever saw. You 
must forgive me now, ’tis my way. ‘lhere’s your 
famous Jerry Sneak; tis no more like Jerry Sneak 
thantam. You see I tellyou my mind very freely. 
But you must excuse me, ’tis my way.” 

Thus he went on fora long time, interlarding his 
comments with ‘* You must excuse me; ’tis my 
way.” until those present began to suspect Sam in- 
tended to play Jerry in reallife. *Vis true the critic 
was one of the six-foots; bat Sam was thought to be 
a man who never respected the thews or sinews of 
an antagonist. Atlength, the discourse being ended, 
Sam called for his hat, and having filled it with all 
the nut-shells he could obtain without leaving his 
seat, he addressed the self-created critic. ‘Pray, 
Sir, would y ou be pleased to let me have your nut 
shells.” ‘hese were accorded, when Sam finding 
his hat heaped, placed it on thetable. ‘Then taking 
one of his shells between his finger and thumb, he 
discharged it at the lip of the critic’s nose, where it 
took immediate effect. This was followed by eight 
or ten more, in such rapid succession, as to preclude, 
for the moment, the possibility of remonstrance.— 
Roused at length, by the shower, which Sam never 
allowed for an instant to cease, the fellow roared out, 
**God’s blood, Sir, you are pelting me with yournut 
shells.” ‘tHe! he! he! | know Lam,” says R——, 
‘But you must excuse me; ’Us my may.” The 
critic now rose from his chair, and got into the cen- 
tre of the room, followed by R——, still keeping up 
**a close and well-directed fire,” as our despatches 
have it. ‘*What’s the matter with you, man.” Hef 
he! he! you had your way just now, and a very dis- 
agreeable way it was. This is mine anda most 
disagreeable one, ‘*But you must excuse me; ‘tis 
my way.” 

Thus he continued amiést the laughter of all pre- 
sent, stopping the fellow’s mouth with a nut-shell 
every time he attempted to speak, till he fairly pelt 
ed him out of the room, at the door of which he 
emptied his hat upon the eritic’s head, exclaiming, 
‘*You must excuse me; *tis my way.” 


KENTUCKY RIFLEMEN, 


We have individuals in Kentucky, kind reader, 
that even there are considered wonderful adepts in 
the management of the rifle. To drive a nail is 
common feat, no more thought of by the Kentuckians 
than to cut off a wild turkey’s head, at a distance of 
one hundred yards. Others will dark off squirrels 
one after another, until satisfied with the numbet 
procured. Some, less intent on destroying game, 
can be seen under night snufing a candle at the di 
tance\ of fifty yards off hand, without extinguishing 
it. I have been told that some have proved so expert 
aud cool as to make choice of the eye of a foe at 4 
wonderful distance, boasting beforehand of the sure 
ness of the piece, waich has afterwards been fully 
proved when the enemy’s head has been examined. 

Having resided some years in Kentucky, and hate 


intellectual lines of his countenance, which are 


ing more than once been wituess of rifle sports, f sha'l 
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resent you with the results of my observation, leav- 
ing you to judge how far rifle shooting is understood 
in that state. 

Several individuals who conceive themselves ex- 

rt in the management of the gun, are often seen to 
meet for the purpese of displaying their skill; and, 

betting a trifling sum, put up a target, in the centre 
of which a commonesized nail is hammered for about 
two-thirds of its length. The marksmen make choice 
of what they consider a proper distance, whieh may 
be forty paces. Each man cleans the interior of his 
tube, which is called wiping it, places a ball in the 
alm of his hand, pouring as much powder from his 
orn as will cover it. ‘This quantity is supposed to 
be sufficient for any distance within a hundred yards. 
A shot which comes very close to the nail is consi- 
dered that of an indifferent marksman; the bending 
of the nail is, of course, somewhat better; bat no- 
thing less than hitting it right on the head is satis- 
factory. Well, kind reader, one out of the thre 
shots generally hits the nail; and, should the shoot- 
ers amount to half a dozen, two nails are frequently 
needed before each can have-a shot. Those who 
drive the nail have a further trial amongst them- 
selves, and the two best shots out of these generally 
settle the affair, when all the sportsmen adjourn to 
some house, and spend an hour or two in friendly 
intercourse; appointing, before they part, a day for 
another trial. This is technically termed Driving 
ihe Nail. 

Barking of Squirrels is a delightful sport, and in 
my opinion requires a greater degree of accuracy than 
any other. I tirst witnessed this manner of procur- 
ing squirrels whilst near the town of Frankfort.— 
The performer was the celebrated Daniel Boon 
We walked out together, and followed the rocky 
margins of the Kentucky river, until we reached a 
piece of flat land thickly covered with black walnuts, 
oaks and hickories. As the general mast was a good 
one that year, squirrels were seen gamboling on 
every tree around us. My ecumpanion, a stout, hale, 
athletic man, dressed in a homespun hunting shirt, 
bare legged, and moceasined, carried a long and 
heavy rifle, which, as he was loading it, he said had 
proved efficient in all his former undertakings, and 
which he hoped would not fail on this occasion, as 
he felt proud to show me his skill, The gun was 
wiped, the powder measured, the ball patched with 
six hundred thread linen and the charge sent home 
with a hickory rod. We moved not a step from the 
place, for the squirrels were so numerous that it was 
unnecessary to go after them. Boon pointed to one 
of these animals which had observed us, and was 
crouched on a branch about fifty paces distant, and 
bade me mark well where the ball should hit. He 
raised his piece gradually until the head (that being 
the name given by the Kentuckians to the sight) of 
the barrel was brought to a line with the s; ot which 
he intended to hit. ‘he whip-like report resounded 
through the woods and along the hills, in repeated 
echoes. Judge of my surprise when I perceived 
that the ball had hit the piece of bark immediately 
beneath the squirrel, and shivered it into splinters, 
the concussion produced by which had killed the 
animal, and sent it whirling through the air, as if it 
had been blown up by the explosion of a powder 
magazine. Boon kept up his firing, and before 
many hours had elapsed, we had procured as many 
squirrels as we wished; for you must know, kind 
reader, that to load a rifle requires only a moment, 
and that if it is wiped onee after each shot, it will 
do duty for hours. Since that first interview with 
our veteran Boon, I have seen many other indivi- 
duals perform the same feat. 

The sniffing of a cand’e with a ball, I first had an 
opportunity of seeing near the banks of Green Rivey, 
not far from a large pigeon-roost, to which I had 
previously made a visit. Lheard many reports of 
guns during the early part of a dark night, and 
knowing them to be those of rifles, I went towards 
the spot to ascertain the cause. On reaching the 
place, | was weleomed by a dozen of tall stout men, 
who told me they were exercising for the purpose of 
enabling them to shoot under night at the reflected 
light from the eyes of a deer or wolf, by torch light. 
A fire was blazing near, the smoke of which arose 
curling among the thick foliage of the trees. Ata 
distance which rendered it searcely distinguishable, 
stood a buring candle, as if intended for an offering 
to the goddess of night, but which in reality was only 
fifly yards from the spot on which we all stood. One 
man was within a few yards of it, to watch the effect 
of the shots, as well as to light the candle should it 
chance to go out, or to replace it should the shot cut 
itacross. Each marksman shot in his turn. Some 
never hit either the snoff or candle, and were con- 
gratulated with a loud laugh; while others actually 
snuffed the candle without putting it out, and were 
recompensed for their dexterity with the numerous 
hurrahs. One of them, who was particularly expert, 
was very fortunate, and snuffed the candle three 
Umes out of seven, whilst all the other shots either 
ey the candle, or cut it immediately under the 
ight. 

Of the feats performed by the Kentuckians with 
the rifle, I could say more than might be expedient 
on the present occasion. In every thinly peopled 
portion of the State, it is rare to meet one without a 
~ of that description, as well as the tomahawk.— 

y way of recreation, they often eut off a piece of 
bark of a tree, and make a target of it, using a Jittle 
powder wetted with water or saliva, for the bull’s 
+ oye shoot into the mark all the balls they have 

t them, picking them out of the wood again. 
Audubon’s Ornithological Biography. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 

A writer in the Foreign Quarterly Review, relates 
the following anecdote of the plague:—*‘In the vil- 
lage of Careggi, whetherit were that due precau- 
tions had not been taken, or thatthe disease was ofa 
peculiarly malignant nature, one after another, first 
the old and then the young, of a whole family drop- 
ped off. A woman who lived on the opposite side of 
the way, the wife ofa laborer, the mother of two 
little boys, felt herself »ttacked by fever in the night 
in the morning it greatly inereased, and in the eve- 
ning the fatal tumor appeared. ‘This was during the 
absence of her husband, who went to work ata dis- 
tance, and only returned on Saturday night, bringing 
home the scanty subsistence for this interesting fa- 
mily forthe week. ‘Terrified by the example of the 
neighbouring family, moved by the fondest love for 
her children, and determined not to communicate 
the disease to them, she formed the heroic resolution 
of leaving her home, and going elsewhere to die. 
Having locked them into a room, and sacrificed to 
their safety even the last and sole comfort of a part- 
ing embrace, she ran down stairs, carrying with her 
the sheets and coverlet that she might leave no means 
of contagion. She then shut the door, with a sigh, 
and went away. But the eldest, hearing the door 
shut, went to the window, and seeing her running in 
that manner, cried out, ‘*good by, mother,” in a voice 
so tender that she involuntarily stopped. **Good 
by, mother,” repeated the youngest child, stretching 
its little head out of the window. And thus was the 
poor afflicted mother compelled, for a time, to en- 
dure the dreadful conflict between the yearnings 
which called her back, and the pity and solicitude 
which urged her on. At Jength, the latter conquer- 
ed; and, amid the farewells of her children, who 
knew not the fatal cause and import of those tears, 
she reached the house of those who were to bury 
her. She recommended her husband and her children 
to them, andintwo days she was no more.”’ 


THE JACKALL’S FEAST. 
From the wondrous Tale of Alroy—By the author of 
Vivian Grey. 

The description of the Jackall’s feast of blood on 
Alroy’s faithful steed—a description that cannot fail 
to excite comparison with Byron’s Dogs of Corinth: 

‘Suddenly a creature steals through the black and 
broken rocks. Ha, ha! the jackall smells from afar 
the rich corruption of the courser’s clay. Suddenly 
and silently it steals, and stops, and smells. Brave 
banquetting I ween to-night for all that goodly com- 
pany. Jackall and Fox, and marten cat, hasten ye 
now ere morning’s break shall call the vulture to his 
feast, and rob ye of your prey. 

‘©The jackall lapped the courser’s blood, and 
moaned with exquisite delight. And in a moment, 
a faint bark was heard in the distance. And the 
jackall peeled the flesh from one of the ribs, and 
again burst into a shriek of mournful extacy. 

** Hark, their quick tramp! 
three, galloping with ungodly glee. And a marten 
cat came rushing down from the woods; but the 
jackalls, fierce in their number, drove her away, and 
there she stood without the circle, panting, beauti- 
ful, and baffled, with her white teeth, and glossy 
skin, and sparkling eyes of rabid rage. 

** Suddenly, as one of the half-gorged jackalls re- 
tired from the main corpse, dragging along a stray 
member by some still palpitating nerves, the marten 
cat made a spring at her enemy, carried off his prey, 
and rushed into the woods. 

** Her wild scream of triumph woke a lion from 
his den. His mighty form, black as ebony, moved 
on a distant eminence, his tail flowed like a serpent. 
He roared, and the jackalls trembled, and imme- 
diately ceased from their banquet, turning their 
heads in the direction of their sovereign’s voice. He 
advanced: he stalked towards them. They retired; 
he bent his head, examined the carcass with conde- 
scending curiosity, and instantly quitted it with 
royal disdain. ‘The jackalls again collected around 
their garbage. 
to drink. He beheld aman. His mane rose, his 
tail was wildly agitated, he bent over the sleeping 
Prince, he uttered an awful roar, which woke Al- 
roy.”’ 


From the Pennsylvania Inquirer, 
NOTES OF A BOOKWORM—No. 1. 


Tue Koran.—It was well adapted to unite the 
wandering Arab of the desert, and to form any nation 
that should! adopt it into a military community, more 
formidable for attack than Sparta, and in some re- 
spects as well adapted as Rome herseif for the con- 
quest of the world. Mohammed recommended to 
his tollowers integrity and justice towards each other 
ag the firmest bonds by which men could be knitted 
in society. He imposed upon them such privations 
as were most necessary for the discipline of an army; 
forbidding wine, as subversive of all order; and in- 
culeating cleanliness, the better to preserve the 
health of hiscamp. He taught his soldiers to pray 
together, that.they might be animated by one spirit; 
and to fast, that they might bear the inevitable hard- 
ships of war, 

He denounced desertion from his army as one of 
the greatest and most deadly of sins. He promised 
the crown of martyrdom to those who died in defend- 
ing his divine mission; and he invented a sensual pa- 
radise of ripe fruit, verdant meadows, fresh water, 
and fine women, where his soldiers were destined to 
enjoy eternal bliss in recompense for their earth! 
fatigues. —Lord J. Russell’s ‘*Establishment of the 
Turks in Europe.” 


First six, and then | 


‘Lhe Lon advanced to the fountain | 


Cuartes Il.—No person on earth could better 
understand the society in which he moved; exile 
had made him acquainted with life in all its shades 
and varieties—-his spirits, if not uniform, were elas- 
tic—he had that species of Epicurean philosophy, 
which even in the most extreme difficulties and dan- 
gers, can, in an interval of ease, avail itself of the 
enjoyment of the moment—he was, in short, in youth 
and misfortune, as afterwards in his regal condition, 
a good-humoured but hard-hearted voluptuary— 
wise, save where his passions intervened—benefi- 
eent, save when his prodigality had deprived him of 
the means, or prejudice of the wish to confer bene- 
fits—his faults, such as might often have drawn down 
hatred, tut that they were mingled with so much 
urbanity, that the injured person felt it inipossible to 
retain the full sense of his wrongs.— Sir W. Scott’s 
“ Woodstock.” 

SUMMER. 


Who loves not Summer? 

It is the tide of joy!—The Sun, then, throws 

Out frow his blue pavilion in the sky 

His richest rays, to feed the gladsome Earth. 
The Summer-time is Nature’s festival, 

When earth and all its denizens rejoice; 

‘The winds are soft, and warm with sunshine: airs, 
Cozening the lilies of their ripe perfume, 

Bear, on their essenced wings, marauding bees 
In many a swarm, on amorous foray bent 

Against the honeyed flowerage! Gentle doves 
Coo in the woods, or through the welkin winnow, 
Catching the sunlight on their painted pinions: 
And streams—each like a beauteous cup-bearer— 
Pour forth eestatic draughts to quench the thirst 
Of the proud antler’d deer, and timid hare. 

The land is bright with flowers, that gladly lift 
Their fair heads to the day—All, except one— 
The modest harebell, in its pensive grace, 
Whose bells, intoxicated with the dew, 

Droop down abashed, ashamed to meet the Sun! 
New Monthy Mag. 


Perrarca.—In the relationships of domestic life 
the character of Petrarch seems to have but little 
claims to the praise either of virtue or of amiable- 
ness. Asa father,—for it cannot be concealed that 
the séntimental lover of Laura was the parent of two 
natural children by two different mothers—he was, 
it appears, unfortunate in a perverse and vexatious 
son, and so little attached to his daughter that he 
would never suffer her to reside under his roof.— 
And here it may be remarked, as characteristic of 
the imaginative race to which Petrarch belonged, 
that the very son whom, when living, he regarded 
as his shame and disgrace, was yet, when dead, and 
thus converted into a creature of the imagination, 
dwelt on by his memory unceasingly with the most 
devoted fondness. — Meare, Esq. in Metrop. Mag. 


Dierstion.—Hadge Hadoud told us that when 
the Moors had eaten so inuch as to make it uncom- 
_fortable to themselves, they rubbed their stomachs 
against the wall, by which relief they were enabled 
to continue their feast; and that by taking large 
draughts of water at intervals, they reanimated their 

appetitesand prevented repletion.— Capt. Beauclerk’s 
** Journey to Morocco.” 


Morin.—He was physician to the Hotel Dieu at 
Paris. Indefatigable in every branch of his profes- 
sion, many were the discoveries he made or followed 
up; and his studies were only interrupted by his 
charities and the duties of his various appointments. 
His habits were singular, and he never changed the 
regimen of bread and water, with fruit occasionally, 
that he had adopted in his early youth, till after he 
was sixty years of age. He then would sometimes 
indulge himself hy taking a little boiled rice, and, 
when past seventy, a glassof wine. He collected a 
valuable library, and formed a copious herbary.—.4 
Spinster’s Tour in France. 


KNow.LepGEe.—The use of knowledge is to make 
us happier. I would compare the mind to the beau- 
tiful statue of Love, by Praxiteles—when its eyes 
were bandaged, the countenance seemed grave and 
sad, but the moment you removed the bandage, the 
most serene and enchanting smile diffused itself over 
the whole face. — Devereux, 


Yum Tr.—This is the sacred appellation given to 
the Emperor of China. I found considerable difficul- 
ty amouz the people here to obtain the emperor’s 
name. They regard him with the same awe and 
veneration which belong to the Deity alone. One 
poor creature gave me to understand, by an interpre- 
ter, that it was too sacredto be known to the vulgar, 
and that the very mention of it by acommon tongue, 
would be deemed a shocking profanation.— Wilkin- 
son’s ** Sketches of Chinese Customs and Manners.” 


THEATRICAL REHEARSALS—If the performances of 
a theatre are intended to represent the truth of human 
nature, a rehearsal is the living reality. The fabled 
crowds who petitioned heaven to allot them parts in 
life otherwise than fate had cast them, are but a type 
of the inmates of a theatre behind the scenes, when 
contending for prominent characters in an opera.— 
Ebers’s ** Seven Years of the King’s Theatre.” 


MonamMeDAN Mosavurs.—lIt is only during the 
hours of prayer, that the great Mosques of these 
countries partake of the sanctity of devotion, or in any 
degree seem to be regarded as consecrated places. — 
In El Azhar, the first Mosque at Cairo, I have seen 
boyserying pan-cakes for sale, barbers shaving their 
customers, and many of the lower orders eating their 
dinners, where, during prayers, not the slightest 


motion, nor even whisper, diverts the attention of the 
congregation.—Not a sound but the voice of the 
Imam is heard during prayers in the great Mosque 
of Mekka, which, at other times, is the place of 
meeting for men of business to converse on their af- 
fairs, and is sometimes so full of poor hadjys, (pil- 
grims,) or of diseased persons laying about under 
the colonade, in the midst of their miserable baggage, 
as to have the appearance of an hospital, rather than 
atemple. Boys play in the great squares, and ser- 
vants carry luggage across it, to pass by the near- 
est route, from one part of the town to the other. 
In these respects the Temple of Mekka resembles 
the other great Mosques‘of the East. 
[ Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia. 


NATIONAL ARCHITECTORAL CHARACTERISTICS.— 
We had frequent occasion to remark, in the course 
of our tour, that certain component parts of build- 
ings, not very important in themselves, when com- 
mon or oft repeated, will sometimes give a charac- 
tertoatown. Thus, the lofty, broad windows and 
large squares of glass distinguished the houses of 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam; and the high steps and 
stoops, as they are called, before the doors, are cha- 
racteristic of all Dutch towns. The painted wooden 
houses, the overhanging upper stories, and the plain 
corniced gables, are the common features of a Rhe- 
nish town: and the tall ornamented gable of many 
stories, with its fantastic scrawls and fretwork, is 
characteristic of Antwerp, while those of Ghent are 
generally a series of steps. The arched chimney of 
semi-circular tiles, gives a marked feature to Bruges, 
2s the forked chimney does to Amsterdam, where it 
sometimes appears with three arms, 

(Col. Batty’s Family Tour. 


ScuLrrurE aNp Parntine.—Seulpture never 
seems to me like the representation of human life; 
its forms—pale, pure, and cold—have the shape, not 
the likeness of our nature. I always personify a 
spiritas a statue. Paintings, however idealized as 
to beauty, still give the bright eye, the rosy cheek, 
the glossy hair, we see daily. Portraits are but the 
mirrors of lovely countenances. Sculpture is the 
incarnation of beings whose state seems higher, be- 
cause calmer than our own. The divinities of 
Greece owed half their divinity to the noble repose 
with which their sculptors invested them. The cha- 
racteristic of the picture is passion, that of the statue, 
power.— Miss Landon’s Romance and Reality.” 


Corour oF THE Sky anp Ocean.—The tint of 
the sky is generally deeper in the torrid zone than 
in high latitudes, and in the same parallel it is faint- 
er at sea thanon land. The latter circumstance may 
be attributed to the quantity of aqueous vapour which 
is continually rising towards the higher regions of 
the air from the surface of the sea. From the ze- 
nith to the horizon, there is in all latitudes a diminu- 
tiou of intensity, which follows nearly an arithmeti- 
cal progression, and depends upon the moisture sus- 
pended in the atmosphere. In the torrid zone, where 
meteorological phenomena follow each other with 
great regularity, the prognostics are more to be de- 
pended upon than in northern regions, 

Nothing is more striking than the rapid changes 
which the colour of the sea undergoes under a clear 
sky, in the midst of the ocean and in deep water, 
when it may be seen passing from indigo blue to the 
deepest green, and from this to slate gray. The 
blue is almost independent of the reflection of the 
atmosphere. The intertropical seas are in general 
of a deeper and purer tint than in high latitudes, and 
the ocean often remains blue, when, in fine weather, 
more than four fifths of the sky are coloured, with 
light and seattered clouds of a white colour.—/Hume 
boldt’s Researches. 


Brron.—One of the strangest anomalies in By- 
ron, was the exquisite taste displayed in his deserip- 
tive poetry, and the total want of it that was so visi- 
bie in his modes of life. Fine scenery seemed to 
produce little effect on his feelings, though his de 
scriptions are so glowing, and the elegancies and 
comforts of refined life he appeared to as little un- 
derstand as value. ‘This last did not arise froma 
contempt of them, as might be imagined, but from 
an ignorance of what constituted them; I have seen 
him apparently delighted with the luxurious inven- 
tions in furniture, equipages, plate, &c. common to 
all persons of a certain station or fortune, and yet 
after an inquiry as to their prices, an inquiry so sel- 
dom made by persons of his rank, shrink back 
alarmed at the thought of the expense, though there 
was nothing alarming in it, and congratulate him- 
self that he had no such luxuries, or did not require 
them. I should say thata bad and vulgar taste pre- 
dominated in all Byron’s equipments, whether in 
dress or in furnitare.—ady Blessingicn’s Convere 
sations. 


Curtpnoop.—A child is your true philosopher: 
he sees things as they are, and detects, at a glance, 
a thousand points of ridicule and absurdity in what 
commanis the veneration of his grandfathers. How 
short is childhood. In a very few years he has 
ceased to langh—because, through the film that has 
gathered upon his eyes, he sees no more any thing 
that is laughable. Little things appear great if they 
are spied through the perspective of pomp; folly is 
wisdom if his bells be silver; and prophets are kings 
if their robes be but trimmed with ermine. —Pictu- 
resque Annual, 1832. 

Why is a row in the pit of a theatre like a steam 
carriage on the rail road? Because it is low-com- 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE FRENCH DENTIST. 

‘‘His equipage was not an uncommon one in France 
for this class of artists. He drove into the middle 
of the press in a handsome open carriage, with a ser- 
vant in livery behind, alternately blowimg a trumpet 
and beating a drum, and exclaiming, ‘room for the 
celebrated doctor!’ The horse was then dismissed, 
the carriage converted at once into a stage and a shop, 
and the great man commenced his harangue. He 
expatiated on the grandeur and importance of the art 
of tooth-drawing—on his own unrivalled skill, re- 
nowned throughout all Europe—on the infatuation 
of those unhappy beings who delayed even for a sin- 
gle instant to take advantage of an opportunity thus 
offered to them by Providence. He flourished his 
iron instrument in the air, comparing it to the rod 
of Aaron: he likened the listeners themselves to a 
crowd of infidels of old, gathering about an apostle, 
and struggling sinfully, not only against his word, but 
in spite of their own teeth. 

**¢Alas! my friends,’ said he, ‘when I shall have 
turned my back, you will repent in dust and ashes: 
but repentance will then be too late. You fancy you 
have not the tooth-ache! Poorcreatures! my heart 
bleeds for you! In your culpable ignorance, you 
believe that no one is unwell who is not in an agony 
of pain. You imagine that painis the disease, where- 
as itis only one of the symptoms; and yet I see by 
the faces of many of you—I may say most of you— 
that you have not only the tooth-ache, but the symp- 
tomatic twinge. This is the case with you, and you, 
and you, and more than you. ‘Tell me, am I not 
correct? Only think of your gums! Do you not 
feel a sensation of tickling, as it were, at the root of 
your teeth, or of coldness at top, as if the air wus al- 
ready penetrating through the breaches of time or 
disease? This is the toothache. This sensation will 
increase, till it ends in torture and despair. Then 
you will inquire for the doctor, but the doctor will 
not hear: then you will entrust the operation to some 
miserable quack, who will break your jaws in pieces; 
or, if you endure in silence, the pain will produce 
fever—fever will bring on madness—and madness 
terminate in death!’ , 

‘‘His eloquence was irresistible; in ten minutés 
every soul of us had the toothache. Several sufferers 
rushed forward at the same instant to claim relief.— 
One of them, a fine looking young fellow, gained the 
race; but not till he had broken from the arms of a 
peasant girl, who, having either less faith or more 
philosophy, implored him to consider, in the first 
place, whether he had really the toothache. Grimly 
smiled the doctor when the head of his patient was 
fairly between his knees, and ruefully did the latter 
gaze up from the helpless position into his execution- 
er’s face. We all looked with open mouths and in 
dead silence upon the scene—all, except the young 

irl, who, with averted head, awaited, pale, tremb- 
ing, and in tears, the event. The doctor examined 
the unfortunate mouth, and adjusted his instrument 
to the tooth which it was his pleasure to extract.— 
The crowd set their teeth, grinned horribly, and 
awaited the wrench; but the operator, withdrawing 
his hand, recommenced the lecture with greater unc- 
tion than ever. A second time was this usmerciful 
reprieve granted, and then a third time, and the con- 
demned groaned aloud. We could stand no more; 
we were already in a paroxysm of the tooth-ache; and 
feeling a strange fascination creeping over us as we 
looked upon the glittering steel, we fairly took to 
our heels and fied trom the spot.”—Ritchie’s Wan- 
dering on the Loire.” 


Dreadful Tornado.—A letter before us, dated |. 


Little Britain ‘Township, Laneaster Co. Sd instant, 
contains the following paragraph:—‘‘After three 
weeks of almost incessant rain, we have been visited 
with the most destructive hurricane ever witnessed 
in this neighborhood. It commenced yesterday 
afternoon, near the Susquehanna river in this town- 
ship, accompanied with an unusually heavy rain, and 

assing eastwardly. It was about half a mile’ in 
width, and levelled in its course, dwelling houses, 
farms, orchards, fences, Xe. ‘en barns and five 
dwelling houses have been thrown down in its course 
through this township. Many orchards have been 
entirely destroyed. Iam happy to state, that so far 
as I haveheard, no lives are lost, though several 
persons have been seriously injured. 1am not ac- 
quainted with the complete extent of its ravages 
beyond this township; but so far as 1 have heard, it 
has been alike destructive to all.” 

The Richmond Enquirer, noticing the death of 
Mr. John Randolph, says:—‘‘Some abler pen, than 
our own, will be found to do justice to the merits of 
Mr. Randolph. We may say truly, that a great man 
has this day fallen in Israel. Asan Orator, he was, 
with one exception, superior to any other man whom 
Virginia, and we may add, the United States, has 
ever produced—Patrick yg alone bears away the 
palm from all competitors. For his powers of con- 
versation, Mr. Randolph stood unrivalled. His 
genius was of the most brilliant order—and the most 
polished taste had lent all her graces to its improve- 
ment. Asa Politieian, his reputation was great. 
The friends of the Rights of the States can never 
forget the distinguished service he has rendered on 
numerous oceasisons to their elevated cause. Peace 
be to his ashes! The man that traces these hasty 
lines buries all unworthy feelings in his grave.” 


Lowell.—Fifteen years ago the town of Lowell 
might have existed in the imagination of some sci- 


occupied by the Locks and Canal, but it had exist- 
ence no where else. Now Lowell is a town of 12,000 
inhabitants, and some 20 factories, 14 churches, 25 
lawyers, as many doctors, a half dozen hotels, and 
blocks of bricks and stone and wood, too tedious to 
enumerate. Upon aman, whose blood has grown 
rather stagnant under the influence of an old, long- 
settled and quiet neighborhood, a visit to Lowell 
would operate as a stimulant of no small power. 
There, everything is in motion, that is capable of 
motion. The waters rush furiously down the falls 
and rapids—wheels are performing their incessant 
gyrations, the road maker, the carpenter, the brick- 
layer, are plying their active toils, the streets and 
avenues are filled with people all full of life, bustle 
and animation. The picture is gay, shifting and 
crowded. It gives one some idea of the scene at an 
eastern bazaar, or some great fair where a great deal 
of business must be transacted in a limited period; 
and where every man feels that time is money, and 
must be improved as such. What a change! How 
omnipotent is capital, how magical the working of 
the American System!—WVewbuyrport Herald. 


Iceland.—Hans Finsten, a native of this remote 
quarter of Europe, has lately published an interesting 
pamphlet on the diminution of the population of Ice- 
land, owing to unfavourable years. He observes, 
that, previously to the fourteenth century, the num- 
ber of the inhabitants were computed at 120,000, but 
that, at present, it does not exceed 54,000. Hopes of 
a renewed increase are derived from the declining 
violence of volcanic eruptions, the lava and ashes of 
which have acted very prejudicially, both on the 
health of individuals and animals, as well as from 
the extension of horticulture and fisheries, the latter 
of which are no longer prosecuted in fragile barks, 
but in stout seaworthy vessels. 


WATER OR BEER.—When Dr. Franklin was a 
journeyman printer in London, he boarded himself, 
and drank nothing but water, which got him the 
name of the American Aquatic, from his fellow 
workmen, who drank large quantities of beer.— 
Franklin carried up and down stairs a form of types 
in each hand, with ease, while the others found it 
laborious to carry up one, with both their hands,— 
But mentioning printers, remarkable for their capa- 
city, [Franklin being an uncommonly quick compo- 
sitor,| reminds us of William Duane, though not 
literally an ‘* American Aquatic,”? who arrived in 
this country about forty years ago, and was said at 
the time to be able to set, or compose, as much as 
any two men in Greenleaf’s office; and also to write 
as wellasthe editor himself. It wasalso stated, that 
he could report the language of ordinary speskers 
with as much accuracy in words at length as short 
writers by the art of stenography. Of the ecredibi- 
lity of these accounts, the American public has had 
long and ample proof. His son, William, being 
brought up to writing and editing,as well as printing, 
we now find named at the head of the United States 
Treasury Department, without any doubt of his fit- 
ness for the office. FY. Com. Adv. 
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SELEC 


‘POETRY. 


“ JONATHAN’S VISIT TO A PRINTING OFFICE, 


Did you ever go up to the Printers, 
And see all them devils to work? 

I cossnotchet it beats all to flinters 
Mother’s fuss when we kill all our pork, 


Them fellers they stand right up straight, 
And pick little pieces of lead ; 

Stuck in cubby holes thicker, Ul bate, 
Thai seeds in our big parsnip bed. 


Then they keep such a ducking and bobbing, 
Ili be darn’d! like aunt Peggy’s old drake 

When he’s gobbling up corn, or a robin. 
That stands on Gie leg on a stake. 


How a plague can they find all the letters, 
Is more than my gumption can tell; 

They call them are workmes type-setters, 
And an old shoe, they said that was hell.* 


Then they've got too a cast iron press, 
It beets father’s for cider and cheese ; 
*Tis tarnation hard work I should guess, 
And it gives a confounded tight squeeze. 


There’s a thumping great roller | swow 

They keep pushing—the Lord knows for what— 
And the paper ’twould cover our mow, 

Such a whopping great sheet have they got. 


How they fill it all up isthe wonder, 
W here the darn do they find so much news, 
As thick ag pea blossoms in summer— 
What a nation of ink they do use! 


By gall! 1 dont see how they pay 

For so many heaps of white paper, 
They tell’d me they used every day ; 

Good Lord—it would ruin Squire Taber. 


I'd no notion, I vum, ‘twas such tarnel 
Hard work to print papers and books; 

Pil go right down and scribe for the Jarnel 
And go home and tell all the folks. 


* The old shoe kept as a receptacle for broken types.— 
The devil, no doubt, imposed upon the simplicity of Jona 


entific speculator, who hadtraversed the gronnd then | than. 


TO LAURA, TWO YEARS OF AGE, 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Bright be the skies that cover thee, 
Child of the sunny brow— 

Bright as the dream flung over thee 
By all that meets thee now. 

Thy heartis beating joyously, 
Thy voice is like a bird’s, 

And sweetly breaks the melody 
Of thy imperfect words. 

I know ne fount that gushes out 

As gladly as thy tiny shout. 


T would that thou might’st ever be 
As beautiful as now,— 

That time might ever leave as free 
‘Thy yet unwritten brow,— 

I would life were “all poetry,” 
To gentle measure set, 

That nought but chastened melody 
Might stain thine eye of jet— 

Nor one discordant note be spoken, 

Tull God the cunning harp aath broken. 


1 would—but deeper things than these 
With woman’s lot are wove, 
Wrought of intenser sympathies, 
And nerved by purer love. 
By the strong spirit’s discipline, 
By the fierce wrong forgiven, 
By all that wrings the heart of sin, 
Is woman won to heaven. 
‘Her lot is on thee,” lovely child— 
God keep thy spirit undefiled! 


I fear thy gentle loveliness, 
Thy witching tone and air, 
Thine eye’s beseeching earnestness 
May be to thee a snare. 
The silver stars may purely shine, 
The waters taintless flow— 
But they who kneel at woman’s shrine 
Breathe on it as they bow— 
Ye may fling back the gift again, 
But the crushed flower will leave a stain. 


What shall preserve thee, beautiful child? 
Keep th@@ as thou art now? 
Bring thee, a spirit undefiled, 
At God’s pure throne to bow? 
The world is but a broken reed, 
And life grows early dim: 
Who shall be near thee in thy need, 
To lead thee up—ito Him? 
He, who himself was “undefiled ;” 
With him we trust thee, beautiful child! 


From the Manchester Chronicle. 
THE LADYE AND THE ANCHORITE. 
By J. L. Gardner. 


LADYE. 
My Father! I love the cheerful Spring, 
With itsearly buds and blossoming, 
For itseemeth so kindly to greet and cheer 
The struggles for life in the infant year. 


ANCHORITE. 
Oh! love not the Spring, be it fair and sweet, 
For its brightest flowers are oft too fleet, 
As on youthful hopes we untimely cherish, 
A blight may come and the flowers may perish. 


LADYE. 
How | love to behold the Summer’s pride, 
And the monarch sun in his splendor ride, 
When nature seems to rejoice and obey 
‘The fostering hand of a parent’s sway. 


ANCHORITE, 
Oh! love not the Summer in all its might, 
With its gaudy garb and its gorgeuus light ; 
Like maahood, 1n some unlooked-for hour, 
*Tis suddeniy shorn ofits pride and power. 


LADYE. 
How I love the mellow Autumn’scalm, 
With its varied hues, It comes as a balm, 
Like the ocean- breeze from the placid west, 
To soothe the pangs of the wounded breast. 


ANCHORITE, 
Oh! love not, Ladye, such balms as these, 
For the Autumn’s cloud, on the western breeze, 
Tho’ now but the size of a human hand, 
May soon be the storm you ne’er can withstand. 


LADYE. 
How I love tempestuous Winter,—blent 
In beauty and awful grandeur,—sent 
To say in our misery, ‘‘Ne’er depend 
On the feeble aid of an earthly friend!” 


ANCHORITE. 
Oh! Llove not the Winter’s dismal storm, 
It will, even like raging sin, deform, 
And sweep the life from a smiling land, 
Though pure as the soul from her Maker's hand, 


LADYE, 
Away, away, old man, from me, 
Since my ears could hear, and my eyes could see, 
Thro’ all the seasons where’er I've trod, 
Creation I’ve iov’d and ador’d my God! 


From the National Intelligencer. 
MOONLIGHT. 


Ihave been over the mountain’s brow, 

And gemm’d with spurkles its crest of snow; 
I have been where the forest tree, 

Braving the storms of acentury, 

Stands in its proud and fearless might— 

I have been there with my footstep light. 


I have been where the frowning rock 

Meets, all unmoved, the tempest’s shock ; 
Where the soaring eagle builds her nest— 
Where the foot of man may never rest ; 

Whcre the dark cliff wears the gloom of night— 
l have been there with my fvotstep light. 


But rock and mountain and forest tree, 

In their lofty grandeur, are not for me; 

Better I love to wing my way 

Where the valleys in smiling beauty lay— 
Whese the rose and woodbine scent the air— 
For the cottager’s peaceful home is there. 


There is the heart in its guileless truth— 
There is the innocent smile of youth— 
There is age in onid dignity— 
And there 1s childhood in careless glee, 
As with bounding step and glances bright, 
They come to welcome the glad Moonlight. 


I have been over the festal hall, 

Where the heartless gather at fashion’s call; 
Where the faded roses on beauty’s cheek, 

A tale of midnight revels speak ; 

But more is gone than the cheek’s fresh hue— 
For the roses of feeling are withered too. 


I have been over the village green, 

Where the young and lovely are gaily seen ; 

Where the rosy dimple, and sparkling eye, 

And laughter ringing like music by, 

Tell of a heart ia its purity— 

Aad there is the spot where [ love to be. 
Washington, May, 1833. 8. H. 


MARRIED. 

On Monday evening, 27th uit, by the Rev. M. B. Roche, 
Mr. SAMUEL H. TAYLOR, to Miss MARY A. MALO. 
NEY, ali of Southwark. 

On Tuesday evening, 28th instant, by the Right Rey, 
Bishop White, A. G. JAUDON, Esq. to Miss LUCY ANN 
daughter of Commodore William Bainbridge, of this city, 

On the moruing of the 28th inst. in Baltimore, by the 
Rev. Norval Wilson, the Rev. HIRAM R. HARROLD, 
late of Kensington, to MARGARET F. M‘HAM, of the 
former place. 

On Saturday evening, 25th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Curtis, 
Mr. JOSEPU COOPER, of the District of Columbia, to 
Miss MARY SUSAN VEAZEY, of this city. 

On the 27th instant, by Elder Fredevick Plummer, Mr 
WILLAM RUTHERFORD, to Miss ELIZABETH ANN 
GARDNER, all of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday morning, by the Rev. E. 8. Ely, D. D. Mr. 
THOMAS A. WRIGIT, to Miss ANN M. daughter of 
Capt. Joseph Robinson, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, 29th inst. by the Rev. Thomas 
Pyne, Mr. FREDERICK A. CHURCHILL, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to Miss MARY MOORE, daughter of William B, 
Mott, Esq. of Philadelphia. 

On the 27th inst. by Augustus D. Tarr, Esq. Mr. WM. 
S$. SCOTT, of Baltimore county, Md. to Miss SOPHIA 
JONES, of Delaware. 

On Thursday, 28.h inst. by the Rev. Corry Chambers, 
Mr. GEORGE G. HALL, of Lewistown, to Miss ELIZA- 
BETH ANN JUSTICE, only daughter of Mr. Chas, Bell, 
of this cily. 

Od Thursday evening, 30th ult. by the Rev. E. 8. Ely, 
Mr. HUGH STEVENSON, to Miss ELIZABETH, eldest 
daughter of Henry Cressman, Esq. both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 30th ultimo, by the Rev. Peter 
Wolle, Mr. LEMUEL LINSAY,to Miss ELIZABETH 
LIKENS, both of Philadelphia county. 

On the 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Mead, Mr. ROBERT 
HOPKINS, to Miss MARY CARBURY, daughter of Wm. 
Carbury, all of Philadelphia. 

On the 19th ult. by the Rev. R. W. Cashman, of this 
city, EDWARD BURK, to Miss ANN 8. OTTY, of Ches- 
ter, Delaware county, Pa. 

On Thursday evening, 23d ult. by the Rev. Z. Fuller, 
Mr. SAMUEL JACKSON, to Miss MATILDA WILSON, 
all of the Northern Liberties, 

At Bellmont Cottage, on the 15th November last, by 
Augustus D. ‘Tarr, Exeq. ROBERT WILMER, merchant, 
to MATILDA, daughter of Charles P. Heath, Esq. all of 
this city. 

At Providence, R. I. on Tuesday, 28th ult. by the Rev. 
John A. Clark, Mr. FREDERICK BROWN, of Philadel- 
phia, to Miss CHARLOTTE AUGUSTA, daughter of the 
late Dr. Geo. W. Hoppin, of Providence. 

On Thursday evening, 30th ultimo, by the Rev. Dr. 
Wylie, Mr. ROBERT B. MLLLUKIN, to Miss MARIA 
MOORE, daughter of Joseph Chew, all of this city. 

On the 28th ult. by the Rev. J. Rusling, Mr. GEORGE 
FOX, to Miss ELIZABETH GOSHEN, all of this city. 

On the 30th ult. by the same, Mr. DAVIDR. CHEYNEY, 
to Miss ELLEN B. KENNEY, all of this city. 

On the 29th ultimo, by Alderman Hodgson, Mr. JOHN 
M‘CULLOUGH, to Miss CATHERINE BOHLEN, both 
of Kensington. 

On Thursday morning, 30th ult. CHARLES ROCK- 
LAND THOMPSON, toCATHERINE PEPPER. 

In this city, on Monday evening, by the Rev. Wm. A. 
Wiggins, Mr. JOUN THOMPSON, to Miss MARY 
SHOEMAKER, both of Manayunk. 

On the 26th ultimo, by the Rev. Mr. Ashton, Mr. J. C. 
HUGHES, to Mrs. REBECCA EMMENS, of Southwark. 

On Thursday evening, 30th ult. by the Rev. Z. Fuller, 
Mr. ALLEN SMITH, to Miss ANGELINE SPERING, all 
of the Northern Liberties. 

On the 16th ult. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. JOS. 
ae ERY, to Miss MARGARET RIDDELL, both 
of this city. 

On the 25d ult. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. CON- 
— THEILL, to Miss MARY COULSTON, all of this 
city. 

At Hartford, on the Qist ult. by the Rev. Dr. Hewes, 
Mr. JOSEPH HOWARD, of Philadelphia, to JANE, eldest 
daughter of James H. Wells, Esq. of the former place. 


DIED. 

On Tuesday morning, Mr. JOSEPH TAYLOR, in the 
45th year of his age. 

On Tuesday night, Mr. JOHN B. KREYMBORG, in the 
49th year of his age. 

On Tuesday afternoon, 28th inst. MARIA C. daughter 
of Asa Curtis, in the 25th year of her age. 

On Wednesday morning after a short but severe illness, 
WM. J. HARVEY, son of Isaac Harvey, Jr. in the 16th 
year of his age. 

In Montgomery county, on the 24th instant, and was 
} brought to West Chester, on Sunday, and interred in the 
burying ground of Friends, WASHINGTON FULLEN, 
late of Philadelphia, aged about 21 years. 

On Friday morning, ult Mr. SAMUEL THOMP: 
SON, Pilot, in the 34th year of his age. 

On Thursday night, Dr. JOSEPH CROWLEY, in the 
66th year of his age. 

On Friday, ANN MARIA, infant daughter of James 
and Ann Maria Pidgeon, aged 6 months. 

On Wednesday morning, 29th ult. Mrs. JANE DYKE. 

On Friday morning, GEORGE ORD, infant son of 
Titian R. Peale. 

At New York, on Tuesday morning, 28th ult. of puimo- 
nary consumption, FRANCES ANN CANFIELD. wile 
of Palmer Canfield, and only daughter of Dr. Felix Pas 
calis,in the 30th year of her age. 

In this city, on Wednesday afternoon, 29th ultimo, Mr 
JOUN FEASTER, of Feasterville, Bucks county, in We 
3ist year of his age. 
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